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SERMON.* 


Dan. xi. 3. ' 

“ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever.” 

Tuis passage is taken from the chapter that closes the prophecy of 
Daniel, and by some expounders of Scripture has been taken, together 
with the two preceding verses, to refer solely to the deliverance of the 
Jews from the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes. By a sounder inter- 
pretation, it is considered as embracing the period in which the desire 
of all nations should appear; as pointing to the dispensation which 
should gladden the earth by the establishment of the kingdom of 
grace; and by a clear promise of the kingdom of glory. ‘The pencil 
of prophecy has indeed traced out this mighty design with its usual 
force and rapidity: but if some of its proportions are left wrapped in 
shadow, a blaze of light is shed upon its grander features. In the 
former verse, the mightiest of princes, Michael, is represented stand- 
ing up as the defender and redeemer of his people; the same Michael, 
who, with his angels, is described in the Apocalypset as pouring out 
defeat and ruin on the apostate spirits, and driving them to the realms 
of despair and darkness ;—that Michael, who, as his name imports, is 
even as the living God—the Messiah of the Lord—the Angel of the 
Covenant—the Mighty and Wonderful Counsellor—the Prince of 
Peace—the King of Glory. In the next sentence is declared the 
awaking of them that sleep in the dust, some to “ everlasting life, some 
to shame and everlasting contempt;” that is, the grand truth of im- 
mortality and judgment: and this is followed by a striking exhibition 
of the rewards and glories which shall be assigned to the faithful in 
that awful season ;—“* They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 

The objects then of this display of divine power and goodness are ; 
first, they who are themselves wise; and, secondly, they whose zeal 
impels them to extend the same blessings to their brethren by turning 
many to righteousness. 


This Sermon was preached at an Ordination of Priests and 
Deacons. 
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I. In orde r to compre he nd who t] ey are that fall unde r the de scTip- 
tion of “ the wise,” it will be proper to remark, that as folly is often 
used in the Sacred Writings as equivalent to impiety or irrcligion, so is 
wisdom constantly introduced as synonymous with righteousness or 
holiness, which is the only genuine wisdom. ‘The fool is he who hath 
said in his heart, Z7'here is no God He who is guilty of that worst of 
folly—a renunciation of the Power who is proclaimed by the voice of 
reason and of revelation. ‘The wise, on the contrary, are they who 
hold such folly in abhorrence ;—they whose wisdom begins in a fear of 


the Lord, and which ends in tl t which Is, 1n truth, the pert ction of 


our nature; namely, a love of his adorable attributes--a longing for 
his presence—a dedication of every faculty to his service. Tle, at 


le st, has no pretensions to the title of wise, who perceives not that his 


desires and exertions are more than stationary, so lor g as they tend 
towards any point than this. We may lament and mourn, indeed, that 
the energy of this he ivenly wisdom is often fearfully weighed down by 
the burden of sordid cares and earthborn lusts; but the Christian can- 
not but feel tl it all sucl ‘* descent to him is adverse,” when he reflects 


that he is actually living under the dispensation which was the object 
of Daniel's prophe tic vision. [lis spirit is ready to take the wings of 


I 
the mornin r, when he remembers th it he has Ong to resort to whose 


strength is perfected in our weakness ;—Owne, who of God is made 


1 
unto us wisaon 


and sanctification; and that all who are wise in the 


knowledge of him, and through the power of his spirit, shall inherit 


the glories of incorruption. By his mighty working they shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament to eternity. 


m, Fe rhaps, however, it deserves to be not ced, that the 


in the text is translated “ wise,” will also bear the signification of “the 
teachers ;” in which case the passage will stand thus: ‘“ They that be 
teachers shall shine as the brightness of the firmament:” and this 


nt rpretation of the sentence will very né¢ irly identify the class of 


word which 


persons in the former number of it with those in the latter. The 
teachers, or instructors, if they discharge their office with fidelity and 


zeal, will be the same with those that turn many to righteousness; 


and to both is promised the same spl ndid prize—a nature bright as 
the stars and imperishable as the firmament. It is evidently of little 


moment which interpretation is adopted. According to either of them, 


end ss duration and JOY ul sp akable, and { lI of clory, form the 
recompense which is proposed to all who are masters and teachers of 


the wisdom which is from above, and which is pure and peace able, and 
rich in all the unfading fruits of holiness. And here let me beseech 


those who are now about to tak upon thems lve S the othe of te ache rs 
of wisdom, and to make it then p de to turn many to righteousness, 

let me beseech them to pause awhile, and to look down from th 
height upon which the prophet here places them ; let them survey 
from that holy ground the pursuits of mere « rthly ambition ;—the 
feverish struggle for corruptible crowns, which fade and perish in our 
grasp ;—the wild chace after phantoms of renown or pl asure, which 


mock our speed, and which dissolve into air inthe very moment that we 
str¢ tch our hand to embrace them. L t the look upon the se things 


as we may suppose the disciples would have looked trom the mount 
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of transfiguration upon the scene below them, had they been allowed 
to fix their abodes there; and thus let them accustom their mind to 
compare the poverty of all worldly rewards and bribes with the un- 


rchable riches which await the wise and faithful teacher of righteous- 


ness. Ifa person should be plac« d on some mighty eminence on the 


surface ot this globe, trom whe nce he could cast down his eve ove! the 
distant habitations of men, he would probably find his imagination 


strangely affected by this solemn separation from all human concerns. 
If « ipable of reflection at all, he would scarcely be able to persuade 
himself that he was not recently awaked from an uneasy and restless 
dream. ‘The toilsome, anxious hurry of the scene below,—the actors 
of which his eve can scarcely discern, would appear like the shadows 


of a tumultuous vision. He would hardly be abie to realize to his own 


ecollection the petty interests and pursuits and conflicts which he had 


“1 1 } 
] . 


! 
left, and which are 
| 
i 


rs e : ] 
ost in the dim perspective before him ; his whole 
1) 1°] ‘ 1 ] 
yeart would grad wally dilat itself far beyond the region of thes¢ poor 
“ 1 } < . 
e] ments, and would exp id it if to the magnilicence of the scene ry 


) 
around him. What then! ean a moment of mere local elevation above 
the haunts of men separate our souls from the worthless enchantments 
that bewilder them? Can a mere temporary retreat from the theatre 
of life do this? And shall the retirements of devotion and the highest 

1 


solemnitics of the sanctuary fail to do as much for us? If the powers 


{ 
of reason or imagination can ever for an instant raise our thoughts 


above the vanities and the vexations of this lower sphere, shall our 


souls cleave to the dust, while religion is adjuring mankind in the 
name ol th » living God to burst the bonda e of the flesh i while she 
iS pointing to her own chariot of fire, and inviting us to ascend in it 
even to the mercy-seat of God? And, above all, shall this summons 
be heard without a holy emulation by those who are to go forth as 
teachers of wisdom ?—by those who are to win souls to righteous- 
ness, and to prepare them to immortality ?—by those whose calling 
place ; them upon an emuinet , which makes all earthly objects appear 
mean and shrunken, and which gives them so close and distinct a view 
of their illustrious reward ? 

I trust that I am not addressing persons who are insensible of these 
holy and glorious privileges. I trust that their hearts will burn within 
them, while they listen to the awful exhortations of the Church, of 
which they are about to be the ministers and stewards. I trust 


] n ed not rem d th in, tl if, if the brighti Ss of the firman nt will 


Tor ever encircle thos { npies vhich have been conspicuous and tore- 
most in the strife against all th powers ol evil, the blackne of dark- 
ness will gathe r lor ever round them who have been faithless in their 
great office. Lheir studies must surely have taught them that the 
eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the fearful things prepare d for those who 
forget their sacred calling for thos who cause the Israel of God to 
fee] as when a standard-bearer fainteth or turneth back.* I speak 
. t | N 1 
Mr. 1 H I 1822 119 fine. I t 
V t, and th t loth most easily beset us—the sin of a 1 


kewarmness to the spirituality of sacred things. Let us endeavour, as mu is in us 
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not these things to oppress and shame them, but, as beloved brethren, 
I warn them. I speak to them as one who well knows that man can 
have nothing wherein safely to glory but his own infirmities—as one 
who well knows what it is to stand before the Lord in weakness, and 
fear, and much trembling—who never thinks on the duties of the 
ministry without being impelled to exclaim, ‘* Who is sufficient for 
these things?” They will therefore bear with me, if I urge them to 
place constantly before them the design for which they are set apart. 
They should remember, that if all the followers and disciples of Christ 
are a society called out of the world, and separated from it, the Clergy 
again are separated from this separation. The Clergy are priests to 
all Christians, who themselves again are priests to the whole human 
race. In a certain sense, all faithful people are prophets, and kings, 
and priests unto God: but in a still higher sense may this be spoken 
of those who are ordained for the service of the sanctuary; for by 
them it is (and here I am borrowing the language of one of the most 
venerable divines* of the English church) that God purposes to plant 
holiness in the world. By them he desires to reign in the hearts of 
men: they consequi ntly are the choicest of his choice—the elect of 
his election—a church called out of the church; they are eminently 
vessels of honour appointed for their Master’s use; they are ministers 
of Christ’s priesthood—underlabourers in the great work of mediation 
and intercession ; they stand for the people before God, and convey 
answers and messages from God to the people; their very appoint- 
ment is a consecration; and, therefore, whatever holiness God requires 
of the people who have some inferior part or lot in the Christian priest- 
hood, from the Clergy he expects it in much ampler measure, since to 
them he has conveyed ampler honours and distinctions, and admitted 
them so near to himself, and made them the great ministers of his 
kingdom and his spirit. If God hath required of all Christians to 
abound in every grace in all the periods of their progression to the 
end of their lives—if He hath made them the lights of the world—the 
salt of the earth—the wholesome leaven, which is to work itself into 
the mass of mankind—what words can express the service and duty 
that God will require at the hands of those who are more expressly 
dedicated to his service? Christians in general are to be examples to 
each other. ‘The Clergy are to be examples of the examples them- 
selves. It is not sufficient that they are themselves stedfast and 
unmoveable: they must, moreover, be careful to strengthen their 
brethren ; and this they never can do, unless they abound in the work 
of the Lord. 

I will detain you no longer with these obvious motives and incite- 
ments: I am willing to hope and to believe, that they have long been 
familiar to your thoughts—so familiar, that they will shew themselves 





lieth, and as much as the necessities of the place will permit, ever to be zealous to preach 
Christ, rather than ourselves—to shew forth our growth in grace, rather than our 
growth in knowledge; and, forgetting the rewards and the reput ition that are earthly, 
let us look only to that awful world where, as the strong eloquence of Chillingworth 


has uttered the thought, if we shine not beautifully as the stars of God's glory, we 
shall glare fearfully, as the firebrands of his wrath, for ever.”—Epitor. 


© Jer. Taylor, Vol. VI. pp. 488—9. 
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in your outward demeanour—that they will impress on your visible 
carriage and daily lives the image and superscription of Him to 
whom you belong. ‘They will never allow you to desecrate yourselves 
by a devotion to pursuits which savour only of earthly things —by 
habits which charity may pronounce indifferent in ordinary men, but 
which never can be seen in a minister of the gospel without appearing 
to mock his sacred commission. When men come into the presence 
of a Christian minister, what do they expect to see?—not a reed 
shaken by the wind—not a minion of softness and self-indulgence : 
but a prophet of the Lord; yea, and more than any prophet that ap- 
peared before the coming of Christ: for the least of the faithful in the 
kingdom of Christ is greater than the messenger who was sent to 
prepare his way before him. ‘They naturally expect to look on one 
whose conversation is in heaven—whose thoughts are conversant with 
things that accompany salvation—who feels that his business is to pre- 
pare men for the hour of death and for the day of judgment: and if 
they find such a one with a mind open to the incursions of all the 
frivolities and follies that float about the world,—if they find him, in 
outward act, even as those who apparently know not that they have 
immortal souls either to be lost or saved,—nay, if they find that he 
assumes only the decorous garb and solemn demeanour of a pro- 
fession, —if they perceive him ready to seize on every enjoyment 
not positively stamped with guilt or immorality, what will they be 
tempted to think ? will they not begin to suspect that piety and virtue 
are fabulous, and turn away in scorn from doctrines which are desti- 
tute of power over those who teach them and live by them ? 

I conclude in the words of the same illustrious prelate, 
authority I have before resorted to.—* I have thus discoursed of 
integrity of life, that you may see how deep obligations lie upon you 


* whose 


not only to be innocent and void of offence, but also to be holy ;—not 
only pure, but shining ;—not only blameless, but didactic in your 
lives ;—that as by your sermons you preach in season, so by your 
lives you may preach out of season; that is, at all seasons and to all 
men. ‘Thus shall they, seeing your good works, glorify God in your 
behalf, and on their own;” and thus shall your reward be brighter and 
more imperishable even than the glories of the firmament. 


C.W.L. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art.I. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Ston, at the Visitation in May, 1826. By Henry Vincentr 
Baytey, D.D. Archdeacon of Stow. 


Tue number of publications which are continually appearing, in the 
shape of Charges and Visitation Sermons, is one of the most con- 
vineing proofs of the additional attention which is given in the present 


day to every thing which is connected with the welfare and interests of 





* Jer. Taylor, Vol. VI. p. 506. 
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religion. They are, indeed, most valuable, as combining, in a small 
compass, the wisdom of successive ages, and maintaining, by the autho- 


. ee 
rity of great and cood men, who have long ago gone to their rest, 


} ] 1 > 1 . . 
opinions and practices, which have falien into unmerit¢ d negiect, 


The Charge, which is the subject of the present article, is one of the 
most exce \] nt ol th N ch have r¢ ently issued from the pre ss. 
Whether we consider tl] pirit which it breathes, the value and extent 


of the information which it contains, or the striking 


and eloquent 


passages with which it abounds, it 1s ¢ jually creditable to the author, 
both i ch la l | a Chi tian 

The Archdeacon comm s his Charge with a d scription of the 
duties which, by the ec 1 of antiquity, and the Canons and Ordi- 


nances ol the ( h ir h. are attach d to the offices of Archad acon and 


Rural Dean. He then proceeds to give an account of those Articles of 


Inquiry, which he had directed to the Clergy and Churchwardens; and, 


after remarking on the antiquity nd utility of this mode of inquiry, he 
' 


’ ' : : , : 
concludes with the following admirable defence of it: 





“ Tnquisit s of this na ‘ eT of ti larker ages only, but of al ost 
every | iod, from the t daw! f our Church to the meridian S] lendour of 
the Reformatior They were sent forth under the sanction, and with all the 
weight, of the hierarchy, pea oa n time to time, with a more poi ted 
emphasis, and a med with deeper denunciations. Whilst they serve to exhibit 
the custon nd feelings, t ; ind vices, | th of civil and ecclesiastical 
lite, they fu sh aiso a SUrik yr exan e of the vanity and inefheacy of laws 
without morals; of what little iva IS persor il co ipulsion, where the con- 
cience is not intiuet 1; how fee " 1 the work Of moral correction, 1s the 
arm of the 1, unle t be taught at the same time to wield the sword of the 
Spirit 

Amidst, however, these « 
; 1 to « os 
( tunh | ] and npe 
h, at this day, lit i 
excomn 1 » yet, atl pe 
filial obs ! been yielded t 
of a sor ty, on the uy ted 
conformity to its re t ve 
we cheert y | it If there 

e for security and d t 
*- that W may use ¢ Lite 
ervants of God We ey fr 
( urch, so lo we consta y i 
¢ nh ] rie | t Ol 1 it ty 
t ou couy l It 
t ur call ire ou st 
I g fuel i pu iit Nnspe 
t t tiv interter ) ! ty id e from our e€piscoy il rulers 
will have the force of injunction; d the wishes of the inferior ordinances will 
be attended to with respectful a willing deference.” rp. 11, 12. 


Considerable surprise has been expressed by many persons in the 


present day at the insertion, amongst the inquiries submitted to the 
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1 Churchwardens, of questions relating to the character of the officiating 
m Clergyman; and the practice has been censured as an innovation on 
5, e incient custom, unworthy the spirit of a liberal and enlightened age, 

| ] iving the eftect of pl ( o¢ th character o respectable clergy- 
1e en at the mercy of an informer. The Arehde acon, however, shews 
* that the practice of inserting qu ‘tions relative to the character of th 


officiating clergyman, is as ancient as the mode of inquiry itself.* 
id And though the character of the Clergy in the present times will not 
j tiivy an exact adanerence, in every resp ce. tO the practice ot a 


v-hen the morals and habits of the Clergy were very dit- 


it from what they are in the present day, the very antiquity itself 


the custom is a sufficient vindication of it, provided the inquiry is 





de in a becoming spirit of liberality, and a proper consideration of 
4 wiiat 1S due to the character of so highly re spe ctable and I irned a 
yf : 
oy body of men as the Clergy of the Church of England. But it is 
; 4 npossible to adopt a more satisfactory defence of the practice than in 
the just and sensible remarks of the Archdeacon himself. 
a « At the commencement of the book (he observes), inquiry is made as to t) 
; ¢ cle id ministrations of t officiating clergyman. Should inexperience 
i ggest, * rely th 1 n innovation; surely it is invidiou to place a 
we ster nder the criticism I his peopt ’ be it repli d, that the practice ot 
; g such inquiry t igh the laity, is as old s our original obligation, | 
: f gation no ¢ ther tha oatl Iie that duly p nders the value of every 
ve external circumstance which may come in uid of our professional motives, and 
sis feels that even theinat if ileyes of enemies may be of use to us, will neve 
‘| : 4 disposed to question the utility of an inspection so authoritatively « joined, 
“— 1 of a report so strictly demat led. If it sometimes prove a salutary check, 
Lie } times an active membrancer, who shall sufficiently estimate such an 
‘ ence on the appointed es of public 1 th, ther sponsible guardiar of 
m< S on those wv conduct sl d be an eloquent and practical 
xe comment on their preachi - whe cons i110n, a living exemplar, an express 
wer ce of Christianity; « ho a to be th ilt of the earth, 1 the 
and the world ;—wl t i | on on the mountain-toy ind as an 
ind on ¢ in h | ” 
eTs 
ind The Archdeacon has some strong and just remarks on the practice, 
nce ) , . 
oe which 1s too prevalent In many country parishe , but more particu rly 
ced in the metropolis, of administering the sacrament of Baptism in private 
n, houses, by which 
the : ; 
the that awful and mysteriot rament, which regenerates the infant, and 
ond transters him from wrath to grace, trom the family of Adam to the ad ption of 
=e Christ: that sacrament, which de cates the child to his Redeemer, and pledges 
the I to the Christian service, in the cht and an dst the j iyers of the congr 
- tion; 1S perpe tually thrust out of the te mpl , Into the privacy of achamber or 
wait iwing room, In cas s, no doubt, of real or apparent danger, th init itory 
oe e may and must be perform d at home; tor where charity ippeals, o1 
will penery aes ; = _ oar "| 
* | Arcl i! Ap} xX, cu ) extr { iro ent 
\ of Inquiry with rega he ( VW ld be tl so of ‘ 
the . of such L que tion as tl thr 1 to a Clergyman ?—“ Si epistolam et evange- 
the n bene legere possit, atqu altem ad literam ejus sensum manifestare.”’ 
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necessity commands, all other authorities are silent. But the minister is not 
permitted, for the mere convenience or fancy of the parties, to substitute 
private for public baptism; he has no right to degrade a blessed ordinance into 
a beggarly ceremonial; to sink that sacred office, by which our infant names are 
enrolled in the everlasting book of life, into a business of parchment and 
parochial registration. 1 am confident that no other cause, with, perhaps, the 
single exception of want of decent accommodation in the house of prayer, has 
so much separated our people from us; has tended so much to confound the 
idea, and to obliterate the feeling of churchmanship among us; or has more 
fatally contributed to thin the ranks of our communicants, by breaking the 
visible and intimate connexion of Christ’s twofold institutions.” 


These remarks are too just not to be fully appreciated by those who 
have had opportunities of observing the baneful effects which always 
accompany the practice which the Archdeacon so strongly reprobates. 
The indecent levity,—the appearance of devotion, assumed, perhaps, 
for the occasion, and retained with difficulty till the conclusion of the 
service,-—which too often accompanies the administration of this sacred 
ordinance in private houses, must be peculiarly offensive to a serious 
mind; and the beneficial effects of a contrary practice are too evident 
not to recommend themselves to the judgment of all right-minded 
persons. 

The Archdeacon then passes on to the subject of publicly cate- 
chising, and justly observes, 


“‘ that a duty deemed so indispensable by the founders of our faith; so pecu- 
liarly enforced by statute; so repeatedly and peremptorily enjoined by the 
canon; to the omission of which is addressed so sharp a reprouf, so severe a 
penalty annexed; that this duty should ever be neglected, must be a matter of 
equal surprise and neglect: and after remarking, that by whatever means 
‘this comes to pass; whether from any fastidious impatience in the cor gre- 
gation, or from the haste of the minister, from a low estimate of its value, or 
from an idea that its necessity is superseded; be the cause what it may, it is 
as unreasonable as the effect Is disastrous:” he asserts the dignity and the 
utility of catechising, in the following eloquent and beautiful passage: 

“ By catechising, under heave n, was pl iunted the apostolical church ;* by 


catechising, the sound of the Gospel was sent forth into all lands; it was a 


chief instrument of preserving Catholicity throughout Christendom, and of 


establishing the Reformation in England; it has always been the vital spirit of 
education, milk to the babe, and strong meat to the youth; a main preventive 


of infidelity and enthusiasm; a guide at once and a measure of morality and 
virtue. Do the times then no longer require it?) Far other is the case; much 
of that ignorant impatience of liscipline ; that ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth; that heartless indifference, which usurps 
the name of liberality; and that licentiousness of self-will, which marks the 
latter days, as it disgraced the worst period, perhaps, of our annals; much of 
all this, as well as of viciousness of life and of error in religion, is owing to 


ungroundedness in the points of catechism.” Pp. 18, 19. 


The Archdeacon then remarks on the fallacy of the notion, that 


“Sunday Schools, especially on the National System, preclude its use, or 
remove the minister’s responsibility.” He justly observes, that “ one of their 





* Stillingfleet, Eccl. C. 1. 27. 
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eat objects, is to train and prepare the rising generation for the hands of the 








| 
Cle man; to facilitate thers by lis labour, and to make the nec« ssity ol public 
exhibition less frequent. But ul his constant supervisal and personal 
direction of the whole mac linery are ¢ jually, or more than ever demanded ; they 
are, I had nearly said, all in ail. Through him, moreover, the children are to 
proiess in the church what they have been taught in the school; and he 1S 
bound, not merely to listen to a cold and formal repetition, but also, in the 
fullest sense of the term, to ‘examine and to instruct.’ A task this (the Arch- 
deacon observes, ina passage of great feeling and ¢ loquence) not to lightly 
deemed of !* The chair of the catechist of old was hilied by the highest autho- 
rities, the finest talents, and the d epest learning; and he that would duly 
jualify himself,—who, while he is exercising the memories of boyhood, would 
eek to warm the affections and enlighten the understanding,—must add to 
| | knowl e tl tudy of the heart and the investigation of the mind; 
ist read t ing book of human nature. Instru tion, so prepared and so 
i, will never produce listlessness; to the congregation at larg: it is very 
ive; to the relatives in particular it seems to carry with it something of 
| erest; and t mon is, Which are directly essed to th 
j hud their way, y indeed, but often more effectually, 1 
| s of the old an 
Vhat | can t id, what more need be added, on a point lain 
| » eSSel lf From tl ear t to the pres nt day, the | I f tl 
( 1 cloud of w h never ceased to ul it with all ce 
n and ¢ u t V Let their coll ive wisde } repre 
€ l by t l ! il Bishop H | 3 T} m . 2 | ii 
I ( t} nds, the ot I 1 the wal 
l lon , tl 4 ¢ ] atiecti Wh l 
13 the of tl h ( it run | ! } ment or of tl Walls 
that want a foundation? bor my | art, | hav pent the greater half of my iil 
in this station of our holy service, | thanke God ne unpainfully, not unprofit 
ably But there is no on thing of which I 1 pent so much, as not ) ‘ 
»wed more hours in tl lic exerci f catechisme: in r 1 whereof | 
l iarrel with my ry nons; and wish that a great part of t had 
xchanged for this preaching conference. Those other divine sf 
( ict t! rair und th t e, this sett] the heart; those othe I but 
{ lescants to thi plaing ng Contemne it not, my brethren, for the « ‘ 
| noted homelins ; the most excellent and beneficiall things are most 


le not to feel the pi ty and the justice of these observa- 
tions; and they are enforced with a seriousness and « loquence, which 


] 


must command the attention of every religious and well-reculated 


mind, 


The next subject on which the Archdeacon touches, is that of 


Psalmody ; and we regret much we cannot extract the passage. It is 
indeed full of so many eloquent and beautiful remarks, and abounds 
with so many traces of feeling and piety, that we should not do justice 


to it, without inserting the whole. 


We willingly present our readers with the following passage, of 


°*M l. Part Il 7. N 
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A rchdeac on Bayley s Cha) rt 
which we hardly know whether to admire most—the eloquence of the 
language and the beauty of the allusions contained in it, or the sound- 


ness, the justice, and the liberality of the sentiments. 





“It is not an uncommon idea, and arising possibly from a wholesome fear, 
that the Church is in danger. To me, I confess, there appears nothing in the 
aspect of the times, no threatening cloud in the political sky, to create or 
justify alarm In the diffusion of knowledge, in the progress of intellect, in 
the elevation of feeling, in the almost omnipotence of pul lic opinion, | seem 
indeed to hear the sound of a rushing mi y wind, but cannot tell whence it 
cometh or whither i veth 

“« Peradventure some minister of grace may be abroad on a purpose of mercy 
to the Church: and if so, prepare we to wrestle with that mysterious powet 
till we obtain the blessing.* Be it ours to conciliate its alliance, to consecrate 
its influences, to direct its ene! S. 1 devote them to the service of virtue. 
And this we must do by meeting it, on our parts, with a corresponding tone of 
professional sentiment:+ a broader and deepe cultivation of professional 
learning; an exacter ttention to professional duty and discipline; but 
especially, and above all, by a e fervent charity among ourselves, and bya 
persor i al ly ternal uperint lence of the 1 il education, Lhe ¢ urch 
of England never sought for stability in ignorance or intolerance ; it is founded 
on the everlasting basis of knowleds ind liberality Its streneth and pros- 
pf rity, under hea en, rest on charact« rs nd till it sha | cease ft » deserve that 


support, the common sense of the country, informed and enlightened as it is 


at the present day, will protect it against any attack of puritanical phrenzy o1 


For the truth and justice of these sentiments, we may confidently 
appt il to the convincing testimony which is afforded by the circum- 
] 4 


he age. At no period of our history was the public mind 


stances of t } 


so enlightened, the spread of knowledge so univers: ], or the sentiments 


and { elings of men so untetter d bi antiquated prejudices, or so tree 

from an undue preposs ion in favour of the opinions of ages which 
a , ’ ; 

are past. ind yet at no period did the Church of England stand 

higher in th public opi ion, or was more firmly rooted in the affections 

a ' 1 1 S comciaiest ] her docti rimit > 

of the peopie at large. ure and apo ical in her doctrine, prinitive 


in her dis« ipiine, foremost in the wv r| S Ol } cty, ot kn rwle doe 2 and 


} | } P ] es 1? 
ol charity, and « istinguisi d by a nerai pirit ot moderation, which 
} ] ” } 1 1 . 
‘‘ maketh even her enemies to be at peace with her, the Church of 
‘ } 1 rai to ] . ] ] 
England prot ably h d never ) ttie to are id either trom the violence 


. . . ; 7 , ’ 
of adversaries from without, or from dissensions within her own pale. 
Let us consider what has been done within the last twenty years in her 
} : } ad et 
support, at home,—in the increased number and accommodation of our 
’ 


chureches,—in the prodigious march of public education within that 


' ’ _— —— . 
period, and In tl unexamy] | prospel ty olf those religious societies 
, ‘ ] " 1} { 
which are most intimately connected with her, and have been formed 
Iw for tl , f nronacaty } *nure faith - ia ¢ _ 
expressly ior the | } Ol ro} Ling | r pure kaithh ana aoctrines 





at home and abroad. A few years have seen 


Archdeacon Bayley's Charge. io 


1 
| 


Eastern and Western hemispheres ; and even in what a few years ago 


ld have appeared a most unpromising soil, the march of education 

nd religious knowledge is begun. he has sent forth in the glorious 
work the best and choicest of her sons 1. few short years h scen 
) er most illu yus champions fall in the glorious « The 
mé yf Middleton and Heber will long live in the annals of that 

" t church, of which they may be ealled the founders: \ it has 
been said with great truth nd eloqui ice of the first of these illustrious 
;, mav be ppli d to both of them. “™ Their names will be handed 
down in inseparable co xion with the rise of our ecclesiastical 


est ib] hme nt in Ind 1, and | pronounce d by multitu le swith \ ence 


after-times, when that which but now a small seed, and is still a 
ter ! } ] nt, sl il] | iV | ) 1 hts tree, nd 1] the ] habitants 
of our Eastern empire ly beneath its shade.” * 

“ Away then, » adopt f t lar wwe of the Arche * with 

ee lt [ of f a brighter destiny is 1 1; a 
ndless horizon of duty | ppiness 1s set before us. In either h phere 
| SCO} y has raised het 1 front und Cl rity | 20 forth f oul 
ctuary i » th irk 1 cruel pl ce of tl earth, to t nd to 
I —to i by edt , and te xion A Cl , which 
is thus emploved as i special strument of Divine Providence, will, we humbly 
nd contidently trust, it f experience the special love and | otection « Divine 
Omnipotence. Surely, lik s heavenly Founder, it will increase in wisdom 
1 stature, and in fa ' 1 God and man:+ sure ly, we may | pe, the 
evout and patriotic prayer of each of her sons will be ratified by the fiat of 
our common [athe ‘Est | petua,’” 


It is needless to offer any apology to our readers for the len 
these extracts; they speak for themselves, and will fully bear us out in 
the commendations which we have be stowe d on this excelle nt ¢ harge. 


But there is one subject to which we wish, in conclusion, to allude, 





. ; a eee . ; 
and which is briefly referred to by the Archdeacon in the beginning of 
: ; ; . a . 
the Charge, viz. the office and duty of Rural Deans. 
“ More than acentury ago” (he observes), ‘our Bishop Gardiner complained 
f the want of Rural Deans: v h « ce, ivs he, is a part of our consti- 
tion, and is yet exercised 1 1e dioceses, but hath been unhappily disused 
in this, to the great loss and hindrances of ecclesiastical administration. { 
Eminent prelates in other sees have never ceased to express the same regret, 
vith | irtial effect, indeed, but with increasing importunity to the press nt hour 
Lill, however, that ancient and t eful office be re-established,—I hope the day 


is not far off, the Arcl deacon must, 1n a great de gree, be gvul ied by informa- 


n derived from the Churchward« ns.” 


It seems difficult to account for the causes which have led to so 








Those who ir¢ acqu 


the Archdeacons are 


4 1re hohe acon Bayl ¥y s Chare fl 


, me” : 
ancient and so valuable an institution falling into disuse and neglect. 


ainted with the manner in which the inquiries of 


too often answered by the Churchwardens, and how 


little anxious they are to furnish information on the different questions 


submitted to them, when they are morally certain, in many cases, that 





no « ination will be instituted into the truth or falsehood of their 
tatements,—know how to lament the want of that continual superin- 
t ! e which an acti | efficient Rural Dean is best able to exercis: 
over the parishes pl | ler | irisdiction. Many are the instances 
Im Which tf p ib] l con us ¢ Vy i ! em yroiled with 
their parishioners, merely because they st on th necessary repairs 
to th ir church Sy v] 1} ht to | i\ been enforced DY those whose 
especial duty it is to ten to the things. Man re the 
instances in which a cl ul o} d t nake 1 of own 
personal influence witl :] hioners, and ev to lay h elf under 
pel | obligat ms, in oO l Fr §O obt l th } riorman¢ of thing 9 
vhich ought rather to have been enjoined by official authority. But 
surely this is not right; it is unfair that a clergyman should be com- 
pelled to use that pers | influenee, for the exertion of which he will 
always find sufficient o ion (in local charities and other objects con- 
nected with his paris! thout being necessitated to rt it ina 
phe W h. struc ] p ki | not be Ww to |} The ( hurch, 
In est il li h J the of] oO Arc hd l mn 1 id R lr ] D in ] l m de 
the w t provision which human fo: ht could do, for the preserva- 
tion of that whole h is nbsolutelv necessary to the 
existence and well-being of o ecc] il establishment ; and why 


one office or th other be sufler d to fall into 
i¢ 1 th fn rlect must ily 1VsS be ittended with the 
to the discipline of the Church, and the best in- 
t ‘ ( Ru D Vf i 
I } 
t ( t ke d dom 
i ‘ } dl { t « led 
} ‘ d 1 ‘ } 
1 I | ) 9 nh 
T I ) t 
} e ! 
T T 
| } { Y } 
I I 
, 
j lau } } : 
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opis Art. Il.—2A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
+ 


or 7 . p 
, on Thursday, May 25, 1826, at the Festival of the Sons of th 





_ Cl r2y, by the R v. Christ phe r Benson, M. A. Riv Ingtons, | 6. 
af Or the merits of Mr. Benson, as a divine and a preacher, it is 
r necessary for us to speak. He is already well known to the public 
in- a man who has risen to an honourable rank in the church, sol ly by 
Ss the force of his own talents and attainments. We cannot, however, 
P bear to remark, tl promotion of such a mar acu tance 
ith fu ot ncouragement It is l nally Cc! ditabk both to tl | \ dual 
rs If, and to tl ive the distinctions and the « luments of 
se (Chureh at ther lispo l 
he ve are prompt 1 to not the above s¢ rmon, not so uch by oul 
wn xety to do ju tice to tl iuthor, by our wish to call t] tention 
lor of the public to the very interesti and important cause, which he wa 
; illed upon to recommend. ‘The composition may not perhaps be of 
sat ! re to add ve ry materially to the well-est blished 1 putation of 
m- Mr. l enson, The sub) ct ot it pre ents toa meer and cordi | ocate 
vill but little occasion for the exercis« id splay of the hig! »wers of 
on- t] pl icher or the d lhe ease which is to be tated, wl er the 
1a Festiva of the son ot the ¢ | I y recurs, is one which cries to heaven 
ch, oO | idly and bitterly, that it refuses tl aid of rhetoric. Lhe words 
de which flow n turally from a feeling heart, and a clear underst nding, 
va- ar¢ all that thi sacred cause requires. livery thing b yond this 
the \ ould seem to n pr tl it mer 5 and ju tice had finalls taken eave ot 
why t} ( rth and that notl but som irtil | ind irchi lu 
wad ould rouse the let! mpathies of men, who call the ely 
the Christian nd sons of tl Churcel It is, however, nothii than 
in- i bare and m ov} ust to Mh pbenson t ay, th he ] is bre t to 
his office preci ely the qi lity which it appears to den und nely, 
t power of recommending his case | remarkable for ind felicity 
i statement. It i cel pi to say, that he feels the 1 rits of 
] cause, Lhe cl revi iwi » do not feel them must b a | rrace 
os to his order. But itis no m an commendation to affirm that in his | iS, 
h of a ib} ct of anniversary recurrence appear almost as full of high and 
, ymentous inte rest, if it claims q for the first time, the attention ol 
‘ " blic. 

Che following extracts will enable our readers to judge whether we 
have justly estimated the exertions of the preacher. At all events, 
they will present to th who love the Church, d its 
ministers, a most ¢ p! rab nd opp1 e view of the condition of i 
Vast portion of the English ( rs y! Lhe overgrown wealth Ol that 


plendid nuisance, the Established Church, is an invaluable topic of 


popular declamation. Irom many of those who resort to it, it would 





Mr. Bi nsons ermon,. 


~~ , 
ny thing approaching to candid and 


ty to expe ct 
There may } me, however, who, without any 
unprincipled 

To sucl 

, in addi- 
resources 
the y would 


evils 
from Pro- 


Lue, when 


n Church 


scurel 


mental powe 3 
ng be@n withdrawn from the 


1” 


ice of muracie. - Vill. 


hire, but he must have it 


ought not to have to 

s world. Ile cannot, 
rporeal delicacy which are 
ition and spiritual pursuits, 
nufacturing and commercial 
ation of his affections to hea- 
for mere secular preferment, 
sometimes ul hallowed poli y 
nal undertakings.” P. xi. 


ture, we wil yt impair 


hf ilne ss, 
ry store house 
ver, and that 
y 4 born, 
deserted also. 
leed insensible to their distress, 
selves. Thus is the widow of the 
the pure air and calm simplicity of a 
inant of her days the thick atmosphere 
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unded by all the pollutions and profl 
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j h re the companions of he SLEDS, 
labours of t 


lous city, al 


rained in some trade 
sistence 


icrifices they endu 
ent tl 


ke the sc inty 
1 strength of 
} e ig UW n r a change for the wo 
yrlion 1d iutlons to them on earth. 
at once means of subsistence 


} 


an A 


e early irien 
station of pre-eminencs and usefulness ist be severe even to the 
most unfeeling heart. Yet 


g t this is what almost every individual for whom thes« 
excelent ecciesiast ) provi le, have a tually been called upon to 
endu . Pp X1V. XV. 

Need we enforce the truth or justice of t 
with which the excellent preacl a ; is tution 
F yf twice sev e enough to p 

iment, and then I 
very moment of his triumph ma 
» towards a fall. His past efio 
lom of God may have 
ut a little while to 
idy for heaven. 1 


ld of the Lord, t 


chang 
ss If } ie! vid J Tr he wi ; and orpl ins of thei 
departed bret! é vl 


wn wholly upon the Clergy themselves, from 
that moment thei: pati ill other acts of b volence must cease, for 
their whole f al 5 | SV ove domesti 
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God has given 


instruct 
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these s¢ rmon needs only to be state d to excite 


Tu , sub ect of 
attention in every mind alive to religious enquiries; and the manner in 
which the reverend author opens it to his readers, in the Advertisement 
pr fix l, is uch as to awaken the nost pleasing expect tion in the 
intelligent enquirer. The Advertisement, the Sermons, and _ the 


Appendix, exemplify, in a high degree, that “ meekness of wisdom,” 


: = p i om 
which we may well expect to find ‘‘ ouided in judgment. No subtle 
) ° . . . 

disquisition, on abstruse and merely spe culative points, 1s introduced ; 


no doctrine is garbled on the one hand, or overstated on the other; 


no truth is presente 1 in the colouring with which party spirit has 
sometimes obscured the most essential; and an exemplary firmness 
ol cl racter Is eg lly ( xh bit l im the und souls d admi sion of 
fo! eptions on one essential pol and in the avowal of 
present conv )) 

I] text of the f t Sermon is the third verse of tl Epi tle of 
St. Jude « Bel lL whe IT ga ali dil ( to write unto you of 
/ mmon tleatia » wat was ne ad | fo me to write unto you, and 

hort you that y hould earn y contend for the faith which was once 
d ; th $, nd the division of the Sermon presents to 
our consideration, first, the paramount importance secondly, the 
ce ( nt parts hirdly, the dist tive character—of “ tl faith 

| 2 
which was once delivered to the saints.” It is due to other numerous 


claims on the notice of the Christian Remembrancer, to put very 





different limits to our citations from those which the infinite 1m 
port € f thi sub] ct, and the nti sic merit of the work, demand at 
Our ] inds. 

On the first head, as that on which our readers must be already 
most agreed, we shall be very brief. We feel that the cause of truth 
is best consulted, as well as the most appropriate compliment paid to 
a uthor, who has, with peculiar judgment, and with “ an excellent 


.” avoided whatever would create unnecessary controversy on 


points which have been controverted from all time, and will probably 


be so till “ time shall be no longer,” to dwell chiefly on those divisions 


of ] Sermon, which bring forward what will unavoidably create the 


. = 
greatest differences of opinion. But we cannot omit one passage 


u I hi head. 
‘“‘ The text connects this faith with * the ‘ $ tion;’ and our Lord, 
it will be recollected, sanctioned his commission to prea h it in the world, by 
y sural hat * he that be eth shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
| be damned.’ So that far fr it ‘a vain thing for us,’ it is 
© ol LIFE, ERE I SALVATION W ! Important fact! may 
God ¢« le us well to weig t, and to | r it col tly in our minds when 
W ¢ stand up be e OUI res} tive COI it s rP.4 


(hese considerations are, indeed, most essential to the preacher of 


‘ ] | t 1 , r} ) he trac lever life] 1g mim 
Live gospel 10 the wan i these lay traced very liciess, unin 
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pressive, and merely moral Sermon, dumb as to all the privileges of 
the Gospel, that ever followed the evangelical Liturgy of our Church. 
“It is true,’ says the learned Bishop Horsley, “ that it is the great 
duty of a preacher of the Gospel to press the practice of its precepts 
upon the consciences of men. But then it is equally true, that it is his 
duty to enforce this practice in a particular way, namely, by inculcating 
its doctrines. ‘The motives which the revealed doctrines furnish, are 
the only motives he has to do with, and the only motives by which 
ce 


religious duty can be effectually enforced.” We preach,” says the 


Apostle, * Christ erucified;” doubtless in all the humbling, yet ani- 
mating, and most significant fulness of consequences resulting from the 


crucifixion. ut unless Christ crucified is, in very truth and reality, 


the ground-work of our principles, our motives, our conduct, and our 
hopes in both worlds; unless we look to Him as * the light of the 


world, the guide of his church, and the salvation of men;” we shall go 


on in a joyless and gloomy course, and, from our ignorance of go pel 


motives, fail in our attempts at obedience, and unavailingly struggle 





against the evil in our hearts 

Passing to the second head, we find the author thus defining thi 
irticles of which the faith is composed : - 

*“ | think there can be t reasonable doubt that those which are nece irtly 
connected with this ‘common s ition,’ must | fundamental and indispen 
sable parts of the faith. Ve save only to ¢« jure what salvation, in it most 
natural and obvious signification, implies, and w hall immed 
several conclusions of th reatest Importance Now it is obvi 
term implies danger ind ce e, and we have only to x 
i unt of these, to arri it truths wl h lie at tl fo 
Christian system, and f " istituent an sential part 

We accord entirely with the import of this passage. Terms are 
often used too vaguely, and without distinctly fixing their scriptural 

° . ’ | ' td . 
meaning. It is highly important, when we talk of salvation, and our 
hope of salvation, that we should understand our danger and de- 


liverance, as well as the union which subsists indissolubly between 


Christian hope and Christian faith. The believer, and no other, has 
authority for hope. ‘ What God has joined, let no man put asunder.” 
“ Let us advert for a moment,” continues the preacher, ‘‘ to the scriptural 
account of the danger of man, and we shall find that this resolves itself into 
his fall from that state of righteousness and true holiness in which he was 
originally created; the penalty attached to his transgression, and his utter 
inability to rescue himself from this wretched condition; and these truths cor 


stitute the first elements of ‘ the faith which was once delivered to tl 


saints.’” P.6. 


On this great and fundamental point, without a distinct and uncom- 
promising adimis on ol which there is no reasonable prosp ct of a 
right view of any ess ntial dos trine, Mr. Jerram appears to us, In 
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what has been cited, and {n the whole sequel connected with it, strictly 
in accordance with Scripture, and the Articles of our Church. We 
cannot avoid suspecting the purity of spirit, or sound judgment, of the 


man who states any of the essential doctrines in a manner calculated 


to excite unnecessary 


and unavoidable d sputatl mn. There are those 
who are net content with the word corrupt, or even very corrupt, as 
applied to human nature, unless the word éot ully pre edes; or if those 
guards, with which Seripture* it lf has secured this great truth from 
Antinomian tendency, are declared neces ssary, the writer is deemed a 


ocd : : ; 
Semi-Pelagian. On the other hand, not one of the essential doctrines 


. . } ; ‘ i? . mi . 
has oftener suffered from want of a sufliciently prominent place, ol 
. aed i ; 
sufficiently frequent and solemn urging, and in terms of such signifi- 
} 1 1 ; } ‘ ‘ a ol } 1 
cancy as to reach the Cecisive language of Scripture and the Church, 


on the corruption of man’s nature by the,Fall, and his inability “ to 


turn and prepare himself by his own natural streneth and good works 


to fai h and calling upon God.’”’} ihe practic l ml hief of the 
former of these extremes is, that man, being treated as a mer 
} a 1 P . P s . 1] cae ] 
mat ne, a brute, or even a stone, iccountabvieness, aS a2 Moral 
. ; ee ’ ee ree — ’ ; 
being, is in danger of gradual, and almost unconscious, dismissal from 
his code of princip] ;; while the itter tends to lessen that entire 


1°43 , , “ 1 7 ' 
dependence which the wor of God requires on the merits of Christ 





for our justific tien, and on tl issistance of the Divine Sp! it 
throuch the whole work of san¢ us in all ou 
doings, and further us with extren 

avoided, to cavil at minor s! n the defi- 
nitions of writers otherwise orthodox, is of the character of that 
‘* communing which is not for pea e,” and’ ill accor ls with the 
spirit of that Church, which comprehends all she can. Th 


question is, whether the statement objected to amounts, on the one 
hand, to a surre nder of exertion on our part to a discou rement 


of seeking and knocking, and using all divinely-appointed means for 
the restoration and renewal of our fallen nature, such as reading, 
hearing, watchfulness, and prayer; or, on the other hand, whether it 
1 


end to leave men in that self-complacency to which we are all naturally 


incline d, or to aseribe any power to man to p rform works truly cvood, 


without the aid of the Divine Spirit. And this question will generally 
turn on the context, rather than the words used to express the doctrine. 


If, however, Scripture is at all faithfully pursu d, these must be of 


* len tha (*} A ~ 


diately preceding, on Justification by Fa 


+ Tenth Arti 
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trong import: “ The heart of the sons of men is full of evil.”* ™ Man 
is born like a wild ass’s colt.”+ ‘ Every man at his best state is alto- 


r vanity.”t Such texts might be multiplied, and will warrant, and 


i] 
indeed reauire, verv strone ] , to express the true doctrine. 
| I 
} 1 ‘ , 
| fw - ex rtod ne j f our inherent « rruptions, to exert 
in the use of means—to fly from every idea of self-com- 


) c' to hunger and thirst after richt ousness—to desire forgive- 
n s—to claim nothing for our best s« rvices as of de bt to lay faster 
bold on those mercies which all men need, and by the contemplation 
of these to love the Author of them, and all his creatures for his sake ; 


: 
then is the statem« 


it ¢ | to the use of edifying,’—such as should 


lead to union among the members of our apostolical Church, and an 


Important part of that great field cf tral ground, which is occupied 
I I 
by all h r consistent yn and st yuld In n them rather to carry on 
content! ym with the wolves of infidelity without, t! an to pluck r ich 
other’s fleeces within the fold 
Mr. J T ] thie t ce of 7 , oT é fself 


( Si eal ¢ n, the corruption of his nature 1 th ly 
exter } } himself, to iow that no ry 
beir iS npetent to | ! f t isery, and to restore him the 
m ! favour of his ¢ In 1 very idea, therefore, of ( is 
inv iptural d that ‘God was manifest i l é d the 

of th loctri nun us, 1 so interwoven in the very texture 
of 1 Holy S t G ead of the Saviour and the truth of 
R l { ! ( eth P. 1¢ 


This just observation is an eminent example of the truth of our 
position, that without a full admi sion of human corruption, no « sential 
doctrine is likely to be rightly believed. Thus the Unitarian, who 
admits the divine n on of Christ, but denies his divine nature: who 
maintains that he is appointed Judge of all men, but rejects him as a 
Saviour ; has no such arti n his creed as that of original sin. Oh! 
that this self-blinded sect, who systematically insult the majesty of 
heaven by prof ing to be ve in the revealed word, but believe o1 
what they choo eG; 3 d reject what the y choose, would listen to thi 


Warning vou would } sr themselves into the brotherhood by wor- 


hipping Him, whe 


salvation,” not only as a 


yrrophet, but also as tl iest and king-—instead of virtually calling 
pro} ; 5 


} y | . } ! . A ~ ] . 
down | blood upon the ( ( ind tnel children, like tile Jews of 
i 

! , ’ 5 

Old, and ¢ OsiDg to hay > KI but Casar. 
+ Dp 
* ] { t Ps. xxzix. 5. 
| J ( | ,ina§ non by tl t J 

Mf | 1A R Ber ; n hich the | f 
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All serious Christians will agres with our author on “ the prominency 


1 ; 
in the Scripture s of the doctrine of Atonem« nt; ind that this can never 


be rejected or overlooked, without demolishing the fabric of the whole 


] t . ~t } ] tinett 
Christian system. He next proceeds to notice a most vital distinction 


in these doctrines, which “ effect a change in the state of man, but none 


; 


in his character, viz. that they lay the foundation for pardon, but do not 


bring about a reconciliation.” We fear this is often quite overlooked ; 


and yet it Is of the first Imype tance to distinguish between a change of 
state and i change of charact r. In rec ird to th former, : lI Chri tians 
are ona level. But the principl ; which excite to obedience, reach 
th ir maturity id iall i 1d Will pro ! find tl Cll full op only 
in the world to come. Christ is “the Author of eternal ilvation to 
those who obey him,” and our “ inheritance is among them that are 

inctified ind if there be tl who think they have done enough, 
by shewn t! corruption of ma n Adam, and his restoration by 


Christ’s atoning blood, and perfect obedience, such teachers are but 
blind leaders of the blind. Our faith is no otherwise to b pe rfected 


or pi wvved but by our works: in the language of our author, * we 


must be renewed in righteousness —we must become holy in affection 
we must be made willing and obedient, in order to have any inter- 


course with God, and to become everlastingly h uppy.-” 
On the mediatorial government of Christ, and on faith as the turning 
point of salvation, we think our reader will entirely accord with Mr. 
: 


Jerram. On the third head of this truly excellent Sermon, we shall 


cite one admirablk passage, and take our leave for the present. 


“‘ There is something in an affectionate statement of gospel t iths which is 
peculiarly « ulated to find its way to the heart. C@hristianity is a r igion of 
sympathy It is founded on the principle of human wretchedness. It meets 
man in every species cf sorrow and af tion It takes him by the hand when 
deserted by human supports. It pierces the clouds which throw a melancholy 


oom over the path o ens before ‘ the way-worn traveller’ a ‘ hope 
i 


I 
full of immortality.’ Let us reflect upon this peculiarity of our holy religion, 
what an advantage it gives us in our public addresses by far the 
o t ns are suffering in one wayo other. Wi cannot 
enter a family, and be permitted to know what is passing within it, without 
erceiving that there is a worm corroding the root of their comforts—some 
drinking up their spirits—some intolerable burden subduing 
To such, how suitable is the invitation of the compassionate 


iden, and [ will 


, 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 





refresh you!’ How appropriate is the char r of the great High Priest, who 
‘is touched with the feeling of our own tirmities !’ To such, how adapted 
ire the consolations of the a) a. promises of the Ci spel, und the resting 
piace t the Sa ts! To over k ich circumstances, ind to discuss abstract 
t isinacolda formal and | ss manne © what a loss of opportu- 
nity! what a mocking of human sery! what dereliction of duty! what a 
prostitution of of ! what f ponsibility ! Let us, my reverend 
bh hren, pray for the eart ol a i wels of ¢ pas ! Let 
us take the s é y the hand, and uct hin the Saviour! Let us lead 
him to the wells o salvation ! Let us | ir th ealing balm into his bleeding 
heart, and assure him that there is one who sympathizes with his sorrows, and 
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who ‘is able to save to the utt tall that come unto God by himw’ F« ve 
lv €arn ess, and | t y uf ( { 
t wan 1 wreicl f ma ( » and « ( 
1 | do ) l nt; Cl I S t and in | l t l 
his love, his co " mercy, his salvation, 3 tl ude } P| t 
und comfort of his peoy s their Redeemer, their Friend, their Ad 
t r Forerunr their i ntative l lountain of all bles ! 
n time lin et ity!” . 3 2( 
1 ’ : ° ’ 
We shall th ¢g plea e resume our task in the next Number 
i 
1 1 
with the \ ol r | Sermon nd th App ndix Mr 
erram’s style is ex vell ted to religious subjects, alway 
perspicuou und ofter ‘ acti It is th stvle of a man who 
wants none of the in per le adva of a liberal education, or 
) | tast | who ¢ ( h S ul ( too hi hly to ! | on y 
hing else for excitin t of his reader, than ar icit 
statement of those docti » t truth of which all e int ted 
to ubseril und ¢ | | | ption ol which s ritual in its 
‘ ] + } 1 7 1 a | 
origin, cternal in its re A it highest source of h 1] 
l'o be continued. 
— ne 
A Compe ndious Introduction to the Study of the Bibl By ‘I 
I] rweEL.t Horn M.A. Illustrated with aps and othe Ln- 
Lravings Lond nh. Cadell, trand., 
[ue * Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell ;iorne,is one of tho publi- 
‘ . ; 
cations which deserve to be in the hands of every biblical student It 
embraces a variety of matter on almost all subjects on which he may 
wish for information, and further directs 1] iim to those works to which 
he must have recourse in the prosecution of his enquiries. As a guid 
therefore, to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, it Is invaluabl but 
those only who have more than a sup rfic al acquaint ince with the 
writings of British and foreign divines, can fully appreciate « ither the 
extensive reading which it displays, or the skill and judgment with 


which it is execute d. 


Five editions, in the short space of afew y I 





sufficiently attest the approbation of the public; and it is now beyond 


the reach of the pra se or censure of pe riodical criticism, h iving ob 
tained that lofty station in the th ological literature of our country, to 
which it is so justly entitled 

But as it 1s too bulky ind too learned a work for many r uder 9 


utility of an abridgment is apparent, and has been often suggeste 


the ’ P} 

We therefore hailed th appt irance of the |i t] volume annoul 1 at 
t] head of this arti le, which prof es to be an analvsis of the 
** Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
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e perused it with great and 


t \ ompendium, will join 

t Ss i ] iS analysis, we 
{ f i . 7 the proauction 
r work. Wi know not, 
our | irp mer ly to 

} re. but to shew that 
sen hort account of the 

, Mr. Horne has generally 
1: the Parts and Books 
‘ ; and irts of 

i 

ited to four parts: 
Inspiration, Xe. 

n ob yns of Inti- 

if 1 I my ition ol 
( ind An jul- 

1 bo Seriptu 

: t 1 ol sacred * rip- 
ire | issed at great length, 
volun of the ] er Intro- 

iO! had for neri {ri} n to the 
I Or Pla tl I sons tor being 
im, we rejoice to find that 

il circumstance strongly 













t those who may be 


} 
to ind forth in defence of 
ypts with publications of an 
ntiment, Mr. Hor boldly 
1] thus rendered a service 
ire just entering into life with 


ks of unbelievers We con- 


accurate 
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follow the same line of argument, both being analyses of the same 
original work ; but neither of them renders the other useless or un- 
necessary. ‘lhe former enters somewhat more into detail; the latter 
is more compressed. ‘Thus, in “ Deism Refuted,” he has given a 
refutation of the objections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch, with 
other additional matter, as well as more extended illustrations through- 


out, and an Appendix of Notes; all which"are omitted in the shorter 


abridgment. Nevertheless, abund ntly sufficient arguments are 
brought forwards in the * ¢ ipendious Introduction,” to enable those 
who have no leisure for the perusal of more voluminous treatises to 
*‘ be ready always to give an answe1 to every man that asketh them a 


ag? ; 
reason of the hope that is in them with meekness and fear. 


Having adduced the incontrovertible evidence for the « 


of revelation, the author enters, in Part II. upon the literary hi tory, 





criticism, and interpretation of the Scriptures, which, according to the 
arrangement of the lar ‘ Introduction,” he divides into two books. 
Here, as will be apparent upon a comparison, he has generally, though 
not always, followed the order of the chapters and sections in the second 
volume of the pre vious publication, omitting only such detail ap 
peared ine mpatible with the design of an el mentary treatise. We ar 
not sure whether some further retrenchment might not have been rte 
with advant oe , th isquisitions on the Hebrew vowel points, 
In p. 82, et seq. and on tl families, recensions, and editions of t 

New Tes nent, in p- 10] ets (j. might pt rhaps have been prop rly 
omitted, as being at least unnec sary, if not uninte lligible, to the un- 
learned. ‘These, however, are trifles, re pecting which ther ty 
naturally be a diversity of opinion \ would still more stronely 
urge it upon the author's attention, whether a greater con pi Ion 
might not be properly employ lin a few portions of the second bool 

relating to the interpretation of th Bible, particularly in the first and 
second cl ipters. he rules appear to us too numerous, and too 
minutely subdivided ; a fault which, we are inclined to think, attaches 


to the corre sponding part of the larger work, where the hermeneutic 
rules would admit of bein eneralized with advantage. When they 
are multiplied to excess, and differ from each other, as in that case 


nust do, by nice and aimost evanescent ade ; OF distinction, the 


they 


mind is rather confused and oppressed than assisted by them in th 


inte rpretation oO 


Thouch we believe that this p yrtion of the work would be improved 





ew ] - ' , or —— 
** the great u of tl co l i i $ 1s to ) ver ric re 

. 96.) Theg ise | ng t nea of Hel vw that 

obscure, or of rare occurt What he ment is but a ondary us¢ l of 





less importance 
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by an attention to these suggestions, we are not insensible to its pre- 
ent excellence. It embodies most judicious directions in a succinct, 
yet perspicuous form; and those who will be guided by them will’ 
experience the benefit by their progress in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. We shall quote a specimen, and it shall be of the rules 
which he gives for interpreting the figurative language of the Bible. 
“1. The literal meaning of words must be retained more in the historical 
he s of Scripture, than in those which are poetical. 

literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be either improper, 


} 


in imposs bility 


literal meaning of words is to be given up, if the predicate, being 





Lake be ¢ iry to t] i ct. 
| ral meaning of words is contr iry either to common sense, 
xt, to parallel passages, or to the scope of a passage, it must be 
give It is not, however, sufficient to know whether an expression be 
fig tive Or t; but when this point is ascertained, another of equal import- 
ance presents itself; namely, to interpret metaphorical expressions, by corre- 
ondir uid appropriate terms In order to accomplish this object, it is 
rie , 
That we enquire in what respect the thing compared, and that with 
Ww h iti compared, respectively agree, and also in what respects they hav 
ny ity « est iplance, 
Lastly,in ¢ x plaining the figurative language of Scripture, care must be 
iat we do not jud of the applicatt 1 of characters from modern usage 5 
ibitants of the east have very often attached a character to the 
idea sed widely different from that which usually presents itself to our 
vie 1} 1, 182 


: ede ; — 
Part ILL., according to the division of the third volume of the 
author's former work, of which it is an epitome, is distributed into 


four books, treating of the Geogr up! y of the Holy Land—the Political 


Antiquities of the Jews—their Sacred Antiquities—and their Domestic 
| | 
\ jpurtie 3 The third volume is itself so concise, conde nsing such a 
% ¢ S yore ’ eYTy 1] y Te ¢ t oOpy i "Ty ble a y 
vast mass of matter In so small a space, as to m incapable of any 
l » 
neat and lucid abridgment. Dut the author’s skill has enabled him 
to irmount ev y obstacle. S ch a work as th - | itroduction to 
’ Critical Studs F shee Giekniieen essarily c : nucl f 
iK ritica udy Oo Lin riptures, necessarily contains much o 


compilation; but the penetration with which Mr. Horne seizes upon 
the principal points of all questions on which his mind is brought to 
bear, the judgment with which he selects the most important topics, 


ul the perspicuity of manner in which he states them, have been 





rarely equalled, never excelled; and these desirable qualities are appa- 
rent, in the “* Compendious Introduction.” As he has compressed into 


his third volume the most valuable information to be found in many pon- 


derous tomes, so has he embodied the substance of that volume in the 
third part of the present Manual, which may be safely recommended 
as an excellent compendium of Biblical geography and antiquities, 
‘The reader will. be gratified by our presenting him with a sample, 
which shall be an account of the Sabbath, selected without any par- 


tic ular care, 
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“ Every seventh day was appropriated to sacred repose, and called the 
Sabbath, although this name is, in some passages, given to other festivals, as 
in Lev. xxv. 4; and sometimes it denotes a week, as in Matt. xxviii. 1, Luke 
xxiv. 1, and Acts xx.7. It was originally instituted to preserve the memory of 
the creation of the world, Gen.ii. 3; and when God gave the Israelites rest 
in the land of Canaan, he commanded the sabbath to be statedly kept, 
Exod. xx. 10, 11, xvi. 23. Accordingly it was observed with great solemnity, 
the Jews religiously abstaining from all servile work, Exod. xx. 10, xxiii. 12, &e. &e 
It was, therefore, unlawful to gather manna on that day, Exod.xvi.22- 30: to 
light a fire for culinary purposes, and also to sow or reap, Exod. xxxv.3, Numbers 


xv. 32—36, Exod. xxxiv. 21 The services of the temple, however, might be 
performed without profaning the sabbath, such as preparing the sacrifices, Lev. 
vi. 8—13, Numbers xxviii. 3—10, Matt. xii. 5; and it was also lawful to perform 
circumcision on that day, Johnvii.23. ‘The sabbath commenced at sun-set, and 


closed at the same time on the following day, Matt. viii. 16, Mark i.32. What 
ever was necessary, was prepared on the latter part of the preceding dav, that is, 
of our Friday, whence the day preceding the sabbath is termed the ] reparation 
in Matt. xxvii.62, Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 54, and John xix. 14, 31, 42. 

“ We know not with certainty, from the Mosaic writings, what constituted 
the most ancient worship of the Israelites on the Sabbath-day. It is, however, 
evident, from the New Testament, that the celebration of this day chiefly con- 
sisted in the religious exercises which were then performed, though there is no 
injunction recorded, except that a burnt offering of two lambs should, on that 
day, be added to the morning and evening sacrifices, Numbers xxviii. 9; and 
that the shew-bread should be changed, Levit. xxiv.8. In the synagogues, as 
we have already seen, the Sacred Writings were read and expounded, to which 
was sometimes added a discours¢ sermon, by some doctor, or eminent 
teacher, Luke iv. 16, Acts xiii. 15. 

“ Prayer also appears to have formed a part of their sacred worst ip in the 
synagogue, and especially in the temple, 1 Sam. i. 9, 10, 1 Kings viii. 29, 30, 33 
Ps. xxviii. 2, Luke xviii. 10. The stated hours were at the time of offering the 
morning and evening sacrifice, or at the third and ninth hours, Acts ii. 15, 


and iii. 1, although it was the ec f t more devout Jews, (as David, 
Ps. lv. 17, and Daniel, vi. 10,) to pra eet » day Peter went upon the 
house-top to pray, Actsx.9.” P. 32 27 

The fourth part consists of an analysis of the several books of the 


Old and New Testaments, describing their authors, the age in which 
they were written, the subjects of which they treat, and other matters 


of most consequence to be known by those who would peruse them 


with improvement. Besides the canonical writings, he furnishes a 
ee alias 


short account of the Apocry} ha, that is, those books which were neve; 


admitted into the sacred canon, though they are read and acknow- 





ledged as useful accompaniments to the Bible. These notices must 
necessarily be very brief in so compendious a Manual. We sheuld 
indeed have been well pl: d with a fuller abstract of the fourth 


volume of the author's larger ‘“ Introduction,” and if it had been 
compatible with his preseribe d limits, he doubtless would have given 


it; but the review of the sacred books, short as it is, touches upon the 


principal questions relating to them; and those who desire further 
information may easily find it in his former enlarged publication. 
We should not be doing justice to Mr. Hforne, if we did not cite a 
specimen ; we shall therefore select one from his Prefaces to the boeks 


of the New Testament. 
VOL. IX.— NO. I 
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On the Epis le to th Hebrews 


“ The Hebrews, to wl } is | th lressed, were Jewish Christians 
in P tine i t aly | $ r ifierence of ¢ on exists 
( € vuthe vet n sin y fits s I express s to that of 
St Paul’s other Epistle est 3 W } him in Greek, and not in 
liebrew, as some e1 t critics e supposed. The absence of lis name 1s 
ounted for, by the consideration, that he withheld it lest he should give 
umbrage to the Jews This pistle was written from Rome, not long before 
eft Ita , hamely, at the end of a.p. 62, or early in 63. 

i oO iSi( nol writing this ] pistie will b su ciently apparent, from an 
at tive review of its contents The Jews did every thing in their power to 
“ raw their brethren, who had been converted from the Christian faith. 
To spe is arguments, drawn from the excellency of the Jewish religion, 
the | l ot rs more cogent, name ly, | ecution and menaces. The object 
of t \] e, therefore, in writing this letter, is to shew the deity of Jesus 
( t, and the excelleney of | s Gospel, whe compared with the institutions 
of Moses; to prevent the Hebrews, Jewish cont rts, from lapsing into 
tl e rites id ceremonies which we now abolished, and to point out their 
total i ff] ncy, aS Means of reconcilialtl nd atonement. [he reasonings 

intel pe d with numerous solen ind aflectionate warnings ind exhorta- 
t idd ssed o diffe ent d ptior f persons At le th st Paul 
shews the nature, efficacy, and triump! f faith. by which all the saints in former 
ag had been accepted by Ge 1. and et ‘ 1 to obey, sufl , and perform, 
exploits in defence of their holy r yn: f which he takes casion to 
exhort t n to stedfastness wind verse int the true fal 

“Th Epistle to the Hebrews ists of three parts; viz 

‘Part lL. demonstrates the deity of ¢ st by the explicit leclarations of Scrip- 
tur con I his s riority to a is, to Ay | ;. to Aaron, and the wh 1e 
Jew sh pric sthe l, ind th ty] il nature of the Niosai ritual, ch.1 1 18. 

* Part Il. cor prehe Is the a plication of the preceding arguments ind proofs 

— ,~t Xu. 1 19), 1 1 hich the H ews are eX iorted to stedfastness 
in the faith of Christ, and are encouraged by the examples of believers in former 
es, ch. x. 19— ) to 1 10 ; 

** Part III the conciusion, containing a prayer 1or the Llebrews, ud apo- 
stulical salutations, ch. xiii, 20—25.” P.451. _ 


In an Appendix, we are pr sented with Tables of Weights, Measures, 
and Mone v: of the Ord r and Dates of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment; of the Psalms, classed accordins to their subjects; of the 


principal epochs, &c. ‘The work is also accompanied with maps of 
Palestine and of Judza, adapt d to the Go p | historv: and of the 
trav ls of th Apostle a: and with seve ral vienettes. Th lect list of 
the most useful books for facilitating the study of the Scriptures, with 
Bibliographical notices, and their current prices, Is a very valuable 
addition to the Manual. That it is well selected, we have every reason 
to be assured, considering the great experience of the author; but we 
sucgest that Bloomfie ld s Criti al D vest is not de serving of its place, 
nor worthy of the laudatory notice annexed to it. 

Convinced as we are that the Manual before us is adapted to sub- 
serve the interests of true religion, we should deem it a breach of duty 
if we neglected to mention what, it has oc urred to us, would render 
it still more perfect; and we are certain the learned author will thank- 


fully accept any suggestions by which the value of the work may be 
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enhanced. We must say, therefore, that we should be glad to see in 
a future edition a Geographical Index of Places, and a Dictionary of 
the Scriptures, abridged from those in the larger work. A Table also 
of the principal Prophecies relative to the Messiah, with their accom- 
plishment, as related in the New Testament, similar to that in the 
Appendix (L) to * Deism Refuted,” would be an aeceptable addition. 
These would not ocx upy mu h space; and with the omissions which 


we have already hinted at, would not greatly enlargethe size of the 


volume; and their insertion would, in our opinion, be a decided im- 
provement. We beg, however, distinctly to state, that we merely 
propose these for the author’s further consideration; for on all these 
subjects, far greater deference is due to his judgment than to our own, 


and we have the most entire confidence that decision will be right. 
The volume which we have been examining has unquestionably 
a desideratum in our literature. Gre 


rne’s larger “ Introduction” are 





} 
supplied 


Mr. He 


as the merits of 


, and they can scarcely be 
estimated too highly, it is more calculated for the use of scholars, than 
for that of the generality of readers. Not only its magnitude, but a 
great part of its contents, are little adapted for the p rusal of those 


who have not enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education. While the 
well-grounded student cannot fail of reaping the greatest advantage 
from it, there is much of too profound and critical a nature for 
ordinary readers, of whom immense numbers are deeply impressed 
with the importance of devoutly studying the Sacred Scriptures, and 
are ardently desirous of performing so holy a duty. But in the over- 
whelming multitude of publications in our language, we shall in vain 
look for one which | both calculated for this valuable class of the 
community, and at the ime time sufficiently correct and ample in 
information to serve the purpose of a guide to the advantageous 
perusal of the Bible. The best gifts of God to man are liable to abuse ; 
and it is undoubtedly true, that the word of God may be so read as to 


be productive of no pr fit, and sometimes of much harm. If its 


sacred pages be examined with improper dispositions, or in an im- 
proper manner, an office of p! ty is converted into an instrument 
of positive mischief, by which the mind is confirmed in. error, 


‘ 1 , : 
prejudice 3; and preconceived Opinions est iblished, and « nceouragement 


given to spirit il pride, a vic so prevalent in this age, yet so repugnant 
to Christian humility. Hence arises the utility of some help or guide 
to the underst nding f the Sacred Seriptures ; for it i not to be denied 
that there are in them som things obscure and of difficult int rpreta- 
tion, and which stable and the unlearn d are apt to wrest to their 
own destruc yn. but, ; before ob rv l, no work in t ve cular 
tongue can be po ed out which aflords the requisit assistance to 


those who have no leisure for poring over bulky volumes, who have not 





; 
on ry in order to profit by abstruse discussions, and 
x SS, a le ble to their spiritual 
) np ement. several altempts of a popular nature 
l n made, it is true; and we do wish to withhold due praise 
I yim=sithe petiorn in ot yy Lillal ¢ l, J jues, Bickersteth, WC. 5 
some of these, in tl opinion of 1 y und divines, contain 
Objectionable matte ind all them i t that have come to 
our knowledge ul must be confessed, olly inadequate to the end 
r which ! bl d 
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he na style sim] pers} pus, and unafk 1. We 
! t earn recom to t youth of | »th sexes; to 
( have not the ti nor m or consulting Mr. Horne’s 
i to t r ho I com ncing their 3 ylical st udies ; 
n short, w i to id the Lible with seriousness and atten- 
{ t once t yrtest and most complete Manual in the English 
Nor let ti 1 to a cold gnd cale lating spirit of 
: en we ree nd < for its cheay . If it be no 
et i Is¢ i it mere ] nal sh scholar, 
la it and t form, must meritorious to afiord it at a 
price w thin the re of the less w thy clas 
\ will tl } pito | ot 1 ch tility to those who are in 
Ss ssion ot t Authors more \ yuminous Int oduction.” As a 
: 
faithful analvsis of that admirable work, it will serve to refresh the 
ry, to indicate the line of argument p ied in it, and to recall 


the attention to tl principal t pie s cliscussed, and the le ading obse rva- 


d to students to make 


' 
tions relating to them. lc has been recommen 


t of important eatises, and to a et rtain extent it 


e; but they have here a skilfully 


] “ee 3 . 
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ex ited analvsis already made ot a work which we almost re gard as 
\ } 

indisp nsabl to the Divine, ana sucCil aS Will serve as 1 useful hand- 
} ] 1] ? 

maid to the study of that work, and as a valuable aid to the memory 


ore intimately acquainted with the volumes 


led rtblication of this Manual, 


| } immediat occasion which cca tO tl | 
the necessitv under which the Author lay of thus protecting himself 


was 
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Is fre ir. Horne’s work. We are perhaps not justified in 
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, tl ( I 1 red avari | 
tion per ‘ on tho ho ho tiie 
highest itions Of 1 to extend I ysterin m ) 
]l merit But it ! too olten the tate of tho ho 
vurney in tl il und J ning, to remain buried in 1 
‘ c i 4 i S i p int? ( I i iCl i fol day i | 
| ¢ + ‘ ] 
ohts of study ban t isure Olt pul ul to live unre waded, 
u imel ed al | | irrent their d lick ;on unob ved 
] ‘ { ) ] { 
‘ le of p | la frequently arrived befor 
i : 
, . 
t ar ul t under tf ) ition 7 Wiio alone po S¢ the 
ibility of rew Li ie benefactors of their country. We know from 
st authority, it r. Horne has sustained a pecuniary loss by 
’ , , 
the earlier editions of his works; and now,—when they have risen to 
popularity and eminel und the Author is about to reap some, thou h 
an ll idequa compensation for a plagiarist to step 1, and d prive 
him not of his reputation, io that is mpossiblk -but of a portion of 
his well-merited reward, is a conduct the meanness of which can only 
| } Phas of P 
b juall d DY its cruelty. Lihat the a tempt may not succeed Is de- 


voutly to be wished; and as the rival work is indubitably inferior, we 


trust that successive editions of the * Compt ndious Introduction” will 


in some measure, secure th le irned author against th injury which, 
there is but too much reason to fear, he would otherwise su tain. \ 

mins tin } - ¢ rop t d P } rit — — 
remuneration, however, mol proportions to his merits, may surely 


hose qu urters to which tl disposal of the « molume its 


of the Church is entrusted ; and we sincerely hope soon to hear, what 


be ¢ xpecte d from t 


rejoice to find, that the hand 


i . . 
\ are confident the literary public woul 


o! patron ig has been ext nde d to a write r vho has produced some ot 


the most eminently useful works in an age neither barren nor unfruitful 


in theological learning 








[mportant as it is t fund sho 
of every dau » of th grea n 
dopied, should be carefully « 
¢ ri Vi Me o our t 
lergy of Monmouth, by the exeellent 
| Choc ilandati | ha ha 
i 
} ‘ +! t ‘ 
( en ( { i¢ oO others, « ( l 
ti of thos ho are competent to 
( I 
| 
I Ss M 
Mont } ( ( ' 
1 
it Sif 
to | {) 


} } — 
noid i ula istomed to trait l 
] ] 
“ tw Vi to pwpll d ad Te) 
, i » a | 


it we ne ed not say 


lavseal lo 
of Clerical Funds. 


ta mnsideral ri t im the | ynotion 
We know not, indeed, any other n s by wl the mind of a clergy- 
mar dst | numerous and anxi duties, can be so eff ctually 
ecured again t] apprehensions and tl sights which will travel 
beyond the evil of * to-day He knows it is his duty, and he is 
nx is to provid f in his power, for thos of his own house- 


1 } 

t 1S world’s r¢ 
} 

y for his scanty ¢ 


ods, he 


ontributions. 


wants, 


provided for the clerg 


} nt that a plan, before it be 

| turely considered in all 

I \ th plan propos d to the 
I i i 

P la »>nOW p ides over 

| we be, if we are the means of 

s being improved by the sug- 


its details. 


} eof. s Clergymer 
t, Exe e of the Chapter of 
( ical i twelve lay sub- 
t 7 f the cc unty, ituate in this 
: I iber Incumbents ar } 
it the present time, to about 


] 
i 
) 
























Ga rical lunds. 


pecitied in the following table, by paying an annual subsci plion for ot 
more shares unde } ¢ 1 | i { 

That me ri | ulowe mission, or at any subsequ nt per g ) 

ike a single payment 1 f all annual contributions, acc ing to a scale 
to be framed from tables « ted for that purpose 

An annual contribution of £1 per share, from the time of entry, will entitl 
the shareholder to the sum noted der any one of the four following objects 


[ provision, Opposite the age of try. 








Weekly allou npil clei the 
Age ‘\ancein Sickness|Annuity for Life Sum pay Widow's lables drawn up 
of incapacitating ifter 70 years at Member's lunuit by a (¢ mittee 
Ps the 2L ! ; i 
entry charge of Cl / Deat Ht i ind 
l Dut > ) 
F , ) , 
j f f in their R 
Be f L 
24 19 11 |4 link , F 9 + 3| portonFriendly or 
5 - 18 72146 1. 112354 1] ) 8 63) Benefit Societ 
26 | 18 Id jis ) |53 l 7 i They ex ‘ 
97 } 17 re. 10 l 13 { ; 6 ad illowa 1 
28 |—17. 1 ao. 5 1 5 5. 12/P 
29 | 16 7 ( 7 ) 
0 | 16 1‘ |34 64.47 9 4) 5 4 (3 
31 | 5. 74\39 r. oe l Mish. Ls Z 
39 | a $5 1 4 ] { | 1 | 
3 | 14. 72/28. 4443.67.21 t.18. 7] 
4 1—14. ] Ab) 1] 1/492 2 | } 17 papa ni I 
35 | 13 8 j24.1 1 40. 1 10'|} 4. 16 3 (su 
36 - 13 on ‘. I; 4) 1] ; i 15 0 ; : 
; 12. sii fH 4.13. TE) tor 
8 | — 12. 2lo0. 7 6.19. 1414.12. gginecessar 
11. OflI9. O. 8 135. 14 a1 4.11. gtjmit the wh 
10 11 SAT. 15 ) 34 . 10 (414.10 (4) two appt 
11 ye i 3. 7. 01 4 19 | cula b 
12 ) 12/1 7 7239 1 4 7. 6}) guided 
13 |} — 9. 114)14 | ». 19 ( an burhorit 
14 9. 64513 1199 . 15 y) 4 { 31| finitis xing 
45 9 14} 12 8 |28. 11. 104) 4 j4} th 
; pa) 
It is obvious, that if the Sharel er subscribes to | the objects spec hed in 
the above Table, he must {4 annually for one share in each, and 
P rtion, accoi ling t the num I f objects se cted, ind ot shares tal 
The details of the foregoing 1, if it proves ceptable, may be s tted 
hereafter, and discussed at a meeting of Subscribers. It pppears at | to 
possess the recommendatior of offe ing a mode by vy hich all class 
Clergy may make such provis for the future, as the circumstances f t 
own particular case or situa nay ndet le, as well as of a pti 
itself to the means of « i ] lual criber, by g x him tl | » of 
taking OI rr mn } es, a ( yr to his « ! t of his prol il t re 
wants, 1 in tion ft i he « pare at present f A iS 
! ’ . ; F 
nnuai i 
Vy convict ] fits which we zz lerived from th ! | 
adoptic of tl ( T iu sn to! jue t that \ r 
it your attentive « eratior 1if your age is within the limits mentioned 
in the preceding : u will inf 1 me, by letter addressed t t 
ihe Deanery, St ul’ , Whether you will become a subscril the 
society, 1n case of 1 ( nent 





Sir, 





Your faithful Servant 
2 LANDA 








Mr. Eprror,—The following extract from Lord Bacon’s Adver- 


t nent, tou hing the controversi¢ f the Church of ! ng! nd, is so 
applic i} le to the pre nt state of that ¢ hurch, that it d serves to he 
presented to the notice of your readers. It is found in the third 
volume of the fourth edition of | vorks, p. 142. 

“The fourth point wholly pertaineth to them who impugn the 
present ecclesiastical government, who, although they have not cut 
themselves off from the body and « munion of the Church, yet do 
affect certain cognizanees and differes wherein they seek to cor- 
re spond amongst themselves and to be parate from othe rs. And it 
is truly said, fam t mor quida h wtict, quam dogmata schis- 
matica, there be as well schismat | hions as opinions. First, they 
have impropriated to themsel\ t names of zealous, sincere, and 
reformed, as if all ot! were col f holy things and pro- 
fane, and friends of abuses. Y be n endued with great virtues, 

d fruitful in good works, yet, if he neur not with them, they term 
him, in derogation, a civil and moral man, and compare him to 
Socrates, or some he ath n p! lose pl er: here as th Wis lom of the 
Scriptures teacheth us otherwise, namely, to judge and denominate 


men religious according to their works of the second table, becau: 
} f the first 


they ol are often counterfeit, and pract sed in } ypocrisy. 
So St. John aith, That a man doti ainly boast of lor no God. whom 
he never san, if he love not his brother, whom he hath seen; and St. 
James saith, 7h true religion, visil the fatherless and the widow. 
So as that which is with them but p! lo yphical and moral, is, in the 
Apostle’s phra e, true religion and Christianity. As in affection they 
challenge tl said virtues of land the rests so in knowledge tl y 
attribute unto themselves licht 1 perfection. So likewise if a 
preac] er preach with care l litation, (I pe ik not of the vain 
scholastical manner of preacl but soundly indeed, orde1 the 
matter he ] Yeth distinetly f emory, deducting and drawing it 
down for direction, and authorising it with strong proofs and warrants, 
they censure it as a form of l not becoming the simplicity of 
the G spe l, and 1 r it to t reprel nof St. Paul, sp aking of 
he entie o f j 

‘‘ Another ext ty t ( \ nifvit ot that whi 
though it be a principal and mé titution, vet hath its limi 
as all things el have. We sec e ver in a manner they find 
in the Scriptures the \ 1 st} t] expound it of pr hit 
they have 1 le it f the « f tl ) t of the 
Lord’s supper hay ley | 1a so ni 
h ted tl \ f | f divin: vi though tl 
hou e of G nd b deno ter i ft pring ipal, domus orat nis, a 
house of prayer, and not a | of preaching. Let them take heed 
that it be not tru vhicl ! ( their adversaries said, that they 
have but two small wants, knowledge and love.’ 

la Sir, your obed Se 
Mere 

















has favoured us with his opinion 


indeed differs essentially from 


view of Mr. Lane’s pamphil t, In out 


communication 


we are comp ! 

















we have found nothing in 
; 

induces us to alter the 

however, that truth cannot 

scruple to state fully and 

has taken of this oath 

ym, to omit h ( xcellent 


indeed necessar\ to his 


can be granted to the 

| Hany iave bee inted 

ied and legally KnOoW 

hat the oath, as taken by all 

I Maye ty at his ( onation, 

I no modification of it has 

is was when first imp ! 

mmediately after taking that 

ill majority of the Hoi ot 
obviously subversive of 


h his word was so solemnly 


ites as sO far expressive of the 


it they shenatt the previous 
y freed from the promist 

ol uch obligatio Ba Lvoul 
x form of faith, which 1S 

. be indeed ful 
t! reign ¢ l Lie 


ever so small a majority (and 
pally by Popish constituents), 
riers should b 


from that moment 


arcn 1 





















98 Lhe Coronation Vath. 


An oath, it is obvious, is only i e to | 1 aman so f is he is tre 
agent ;— il 1s clearly t no } rf ¢ » Swe t hat which o Y ru 
I essity ¢ ympels, ( in I ] as V un t idl cl mstances 
render impossible ; t the king es t ye a free agent—it does not 
depe 1 absolutely on him to t sting, or enact fresh laws, till fter the 

estates of Parliament have | given their nsent. It is not therefore ¢a/ 
t that the oath is, or w é be « \ f 

WI the crown is ] ] ead, t sovereigt pled 3; himself for 

| that y y y ul « luct of | own 
tt n of Pa E F tive ¢ ment of his 
I Vv eve tits . | ! Ww Iniringement 

[ f { fthis oath, and has been 
t! ’ t ( yntry t ( t the vital 
| I be eX] 1 t me ( ulated 
to t the « il eme f the ] ¢ moment: but, 
that xp t ed by 1 effects the 

ntage propriety sect y rs 
t l } I € i t if t 1 urin 
such s | \ ( | i measures, 
had } lament t madne t 1; or the leg j might 
d sre ev | tl th ip tl ( i ot | u S g r4 | it the monal h, 
who | nce taken tl | n ¢ ol I f, i3 ! h bound by it 
for lile, as h ng Wi im was th t V W l posed 

Whether the m¢ es now in ir fave and which the 
P sts every session pre ture, be si is to Involve, If 

1 \ Aulon OF that 1 i t t vel a most momentous, 
( " That seats in P I h offices of state 
. hes vn open t y t expressly contradictory to its 
cit asl e it be . These m ures would, perhaps, 
l ( | t to it than have t Vario concessions successively 
1 to them et first T tl Act in 1787. But can the same be 
f all the other provisions of the lately rejected Hills, the object of 
W was, once more formally to admit f ind an unfriendly influence 


into the kingdom; to establish | iP. ( Ireland, whose Priests 


were to be paid by Government, and w Dishoy nd Deans were to be 

nominated by the Pope, under tl ; | of me almost u tellicible 

and at best ineffectual certi/ , Ww ut reservation of a Veto to the 
; 





No man can contend that the | lature of s the imposer of 
the Coronation Oath upon Geot iv. Therefore, the ense of the 
| slature which did impose it upon him, is all we have to enquire 
for: but how is this to b certained \nclicanus himself asserts, that 
no modification has « r been? d oO! interpretation appended to the 
Oo S th tt n ining oO t ai r of those who imposed 
it, is to be sought for in the vords ot t oath itself, and nowhere else. 
| vords simply are, “ to iintain the Protestant Religion as 
established by law. By what thority then does this writer take 
upon himst If to assert, that the king het by pledges himself for life, 
that neither by ar irbitrar nstitutional conduct of his own 

thout tl sa tion ot Parl t / by any les slative enactment 

ff } il th fy even l / lion, will h all mpt or allon 

















Psalm xix. Paraphrase d. 


ay 

But all this is in truth collateral matter. ‘The real question is, 
whether the obligation of an oath, which is a condition impost l by A. 
upon B. for his own benefit 


t, may not be discharg d by A. at h 
pleasure. We think no reasonable man can doubt that it may ; and 
if so, then, whenever Parliament passes a Bill for the relief of the 
Catholics, the Coronation Oath is thereby relaxed in so far as tl 
relief afforded by the Bill extends, and it ‘matters nothing about the 
numbers that vote: for since it is the constitution of the land that a 
majority of Parliament shall be the sense of Parliament, a majority of 
ONE Is legally as good as a majority of 300, 


oe 
PSALM XIX. PARAPHRASED 
o 
YON shin ng orbs ol ae aven le clare 
Their great Creator’s praise, 
Yon firmament so passing fair 
Almighty power displays ; 
And | 


our t 7 our spe ds forth the tal 
As ceascless ‘Time rolls on, 
"Tis whisp rd by each nightly vale, 
Proclaim’d by every sun. 


) 


What though no human sound or speech 
Celestial bodies know, 
heir silent voices yet can reach 
‘ he hearts of men below: 
Their word throughout all lands is gone 
To earth’s remotest shore, 
And all creation’s solemn tone 


Bids man his God adore. 


> 
We 


From his red chambers in the sky 
Comes forth the blazing sun, 

Like giant towering roud and high 
His cou of might to run; 

Like wedded Bridegroom with delight 
He rises from his rest, 


Throughout all Heaven he wings his flight 
From Last tof urthe st Wi St. 


Pure is the Lord his law 
lis word b: S 10 


~ } 

Unto the sin pie, wisdom sure¢ 
And to th sinner, pe 

His truth is changeless 
Nor time nor fate 0 erpowers ; 


The heart that feels 


is pure, 
and ease: 

’ 

ict 


—his decrees, 


, the eye that sec 


R joice uid adores 





sweeter than honey irom the comi 


And brighter than the day, 
His lessons guide the wanderer home, 


O who can tell—to him 1 vi 
\ 
| Yet register'd in |} ! 
llow many r dee i of { de iif 
Unmeant, vet unfor ! ‘ 
ido thou, t i ( { LM) end 
' | { ; 
ro D if 
i 
\ purify my 
| pe wiit, fF pent n p 
4 Ras 
\ Can | iraol « 
| é f fa fs how tt in 1 ep, 
VI » unobserv d ren I 
or one and both t heavenl a 
( 1 keep | 
; ] 


May every wr desire, ‘ 
Within ~~ e } wush’d and still 
Q) but to ! 
| ( l d 0 ( 1 d word 
\\ tever lo ! 
\ tor P ren _ re Lord, 
\I Il be iolly ! 





DR. LINGARD, AND TH EXECUTIONS OF HERETICS. 





Mr. Eprror,— Without wv to bring any “railing accusation ” 

1 nst Dr. Lingard, the Ro Catholie Historian, I am not sorry to 
have n opportul ot ent ! the t wainst him with those who 
| ex ibited 1 ’ perl " t ; Of Is Ina ul Ve I do not tak« 
upon mys If t herefore Di 1 has exposed himself to so 
mad ns Lu ful historian; let others decid 

} lvel I ; el ious p ) tain It Is, t! it imost all 

St | 3 I to ClO; the cl ot it 











/ { tthe jf cul of Ilcretics i 
[In the fou hay I i i .) 
Engl I hy t t of the Fourth | 
reign, we find tl ng ialified 
‘This r ’ t f nst ot a capital on 
i i 
heol l ] i I y i tl. 
I} H ‘ it! np ( ed to give ra) ount of t] oO! n i 
enactment of t tute * De Heretico comburendo vhich led to 
execut f 1 Sawtre, ior rly Rector of 1 pal t Lynn 
Norfolk, who was « ivicted of heresy, and burnt to death a a 


yard in no other sense, than as 
ining to convey to his re ice rs, tl t the re is no exam] le on record 


rson iffering death for their religion, or we will say, for heretical 
pinion in Oppo ition to the established Roman Catholic Creed in 
Enela l, previously to the 1 1 of Henry the Fourth. LDefore Ll shew 
to ft contrary, I beg ) p that o of Dr. | ( 
rit H hk * whom h rtic 
fond of consulting 1 iz to the ch 1 
rel to Knygl i rp ] 1 tiity-six tl rh 
1Ol i | } he ore t ( hron:ciey t on n i ! 
ied Or it ! mined i ct ping his 1 
i 
\ . f } ( } 7 y lh p| nit i , . | 
! yurnt i.noiand so st 1208, in John ( 
y Cil, V il] ILS I have peen { iki | l t 
ider D Lingard’s rey from tl following circumst oO 
I! portant na Re I! ] ( ‘ ] r, and wi ich did not ¢ p 
Doctor’s notic 
It was the year in which John confiscated ecclesiastical property 
toa large amount, and for which his Holiness the Pop was aiterward 
pleased to absolve all the subjects of King John from their allegians 


“Qua de causa Papa homines Johannis ab ejus fidelitate absolvit 
Knyghton, p. 2418. 


It was the year in which John defied the Pope, and refused to 


rece ive ste phe n Lar ton in the chara ter ol Prim ite ol Ey und. 

It was the year in which the pious and humble successor of St. Peter 
“¢ int of rvants,” in revenge for this refusal, mercifully pro 

need a itenece of interdict against all the inhabitants of ngland, 
that >» dept Ve 1 them, as far as he could, of al] the rites, ofhice ind 
consolations of rel incepit nterdictum Anglize per VII ) 
continue duraturt q x Johann Stephanum de Langton 
Cantuarie! » Are pum per Papam_ consecratum no 


In the very ne pas i which Knyghton makes mention of thes« 


, 1) ' , 41 
three memoravp! V { yi tl an vear, he also relates, ** Alb . 
. , . ‘ 
noeret venerunt i lam quorum aliqui comburevantur Viv 
Knyghton, p 118 
i 
** Certain Alb r il } t Ss came to |] ol nd ot whe } ym 
} r ] 
were burnt \ 
certal de I i 0 a, even l to } I | enc! ( 1 Ol 
1 1) 1 ‘ . } 
the Lo} lIspulec iat must It ive been r Pandult 








LUA Dissenters Marriages. 


Reformation in England,” and of his execution as “the first condemna- 


tion of the kind England,” 1 evid tly und fatute lan and 
Mr. ‘Turner, with his usual exactness of statement, has deseribed the 
transaction, as “ that sanguinary act, the first that sta the English 
Statut Book on this ubject vhich orders hereties to b burnt.” 
Keach of these historians has eded in expressing himself correctly, 
and in explaining that the / rolish la never conde ned non-con- 


le 
formists to death before the reign of Henry LV. 

We wish Dr. Lingard had been equally ‘accurate, instead of assert- 
ing, in the face of one of his own authorities, that Henry’s rei m ‘ sup- 
plies the first instance of a capital execution for the heological crime 
ol hie resy. 

The Roman hi rarchy had often befor« pe rsuaded the civil powers 
in England il] rally to torture and burn alive those who wer cuilty ol 
heresy; but English /aw had never till now been framed so as to 
ion such atrocious executl 


[ am, Sir, your most obedient Servant. 











DISSENTER MARRIAGES 

We ten to lay the foll tatement bef ur readers; and 

( hall « yn lud V ith obs itl s wl ch ma pt haps be useful 
to our cle il friends. 

Qn Sunday, Jar 14 ning, Mr. Lionel Trotter, 
f | iry, att led be I ed, Church of St. Ge g the Ma yr, 
(lueen-square, to Miss Agnes Campbell, late of Pittsburg, United States of 
America, wl the f ywing extra nary circumstances took place :— 

Upon the officiating Minister, Mr. Simpson, appearing at the alt 

room, being a member of the Church commonly called Freethinking 
presentec their usual protest Uy perusing it, the Minister sai 
to marry the | irt . ind ait! hn sey il t es ¢ ulled upon by the gentleman 
who attended to ve way t t ¢ his duty, he h stily left the 
il The wedding-party, however, 1 until, and during the whole con- 
tinuance of, the morning st ce of t Church, in the same situation at the altar 
in which they had been placed by the Minister, which, together with the cil 
cumstances of their not joining in the service, or appearing like the rest of the 
congregation, in mourning i the wv ng of which it is understood they 
have | is t rendered their situation the more pecu and con- 
Spicu us ™ 

After the serinon, and prev ly to t dn tration of the ** Sacrament, 
tw f the official au i! { y from the Vestry, to which the 
\] ister had retired, and stat that t if il Hour! ( lebrating marriage | id 
now passed, invited the attend f the parties in the Vestry-room, which, on 
entering, they found y fi l { | chial authorities and others who 
h id wit lrawn from the cot grega n, me ost whom were several legal ren- 


v | ref to pert the cere- 

t | ) : gS the fat bride 

| f 1 1+ ‘ ttn | 5 peat that 
Y nav icted, Sir, t , in denyit i civil right to these 

parties, and I ju to know whet \ ue willing to perform your duty at 
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1 the minister being finally called upon for his deter 
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('¢ \ I | s doctrir 
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f ¢ st} I pug int to reé i 
S ‘ Lioner Ti 
* AGNES CAMI 
n s.t 1 ning, at the Vestry f 
( } j , ator 
| | i 
\] ,» whose advice tl ( \] 
x to ¢ on this occasion 
der of t (Churc} f ] . 
i 
nt fd j } 
) le no y, «act ] I t 
ested t j to forbear f nad 1 
1 ( VY Invo t 
f ¢h } y ch M ‘ pson | lint 
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i hic Mr VI rriott ] ] ty 
| ediately rea r t ( i 
' er written ] est to tl ( y 
his hands. but fell to t p a 
m y l dw not 1 
Mr. S. 1 npson, of tl fu ( i 
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4 particular doctrine. They complain of injury in respect of the compul 
sory use of the office ; but can they expect to be believed in their plea, when 
they voluntarily appear as the witnesses of ceremonies which they profess to 
hold in abhorrence? And is there not a secret mind and spirit of pi cution 
in pretending an Official interference, in assuming a right and authority to ke 
objections which cannot be removed ; of offering protests which cannot but be 
impertinent and unmeaning, and in recording offences which nothing but their 
own folly has provoked ?” 
ca * = a = ca cal * . ° = 
“ The rudeness of turning the back upon the ceremony ; the suspension of th 

voice, and the declaration of d ut between certain words; the occasional re- 


t 


fusal to repeat those words; the frequent appearance at a ritual which is not 


pproved ; the paltry advantage which is taken in recording the perplexities, 
the hesitations, the si ru] les, the remarks, the occupations, the def of 
temper, or of manner in the Clergy, with whom it is professed to co1 l 
which the Free-thinking Christians have recorded* of their own conduct, is cal 


culated only to exasperate and offend ; can be read only with a blush of sl 
by the moderate men of their own part’, and should abate the zeal of any but 


a partial or interested advocate, as it will assuredly increase and confirm the 
honest obje ctions of their adversari¢ i” 


These extracts accord with our view of this subject, which requir¢ 
much consideration, as involving, in no slight degree, the conscientious 
scruples of the Clergy of our Establishment, as well as those of the 
Dissenters claiming the right of protesting. ‘To put upon tl 
Protests the construction that those who make them can wish the 
slightest deviation from the prescribed service, is to suppose they wish 
to have disputable marriages. ‘To interrupt the si rvice, after the 


parties are assembled in the Church, by attending to anything else, is 


a violation of the respect due to the sery 1K e its If, as a religious cere 

mony. The duty of the officiating Clergyman, therefore, on these 
occasions, seems to be best performed by his simply receiving thi 
Protests, without noticing in any manner their contents, supposing 
them to be delivered without ae ompanying observations of such a 
nature as he feels it his duty to censure. Whatever is said in the 
Church, it must be left to the discretion of the Clergyman to notice or 
X\ 


not, according to circum tance No disre spect is thus she wn to the 


scruple sof Dissenters: for a creater respect due to the Church Servi 


requires that nothing else should be read at the time: and no recoc- 
nition of any point of doctrine containe d in the Prot st can be all d 
against the Clergyman, as the service is over before he knows (and h 


never need know) what the Protest contains. 

We make these remarks with the more confidence, from our belief 
that they accord with the sentiments of the highest authorities in the 
land, expr SSE d in many qu irters since the late extraordinary occurrence 
in the Church of Queen Square. But should any suit be instituted in 
the Spiritual Courts, we shall wait, with the utmost deference, the 


judicial interpretation of the law. 








i JOHN V. 1¢ 


Mr. Epiror,—Tuene is a passage in the First Epistle of St. John, 
which the commentators acknowledge is surrounded with difficulties, 
but which, as far as I can judge,—and my examination has been rather 
ex ive,—none of the 1h have succeeded in compk tely elucidating. 
I therefore beg leave to call your attention to it, in the expectation 
that some of your learned correspondents will furnish an explanation 
of those difficulties of which I have been hitherto unable to obtain a 
satisfactory solution. The text alluded to is 1 Johny. 16: If any man 
see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and he 
hall give him life for them that sin not unto death. There is a sin 
f 


unto d ath / do not say that he shall pray for it. The original is, 


kay ree ton Tov aceAduv Gautouv ayapravorv7Ta apaprias py 7p Havaroyr, 

airneet. Ka UTEL AUTW CwHy, TOG Guapravovg. py rode Bavaroy’® toru 
] ’ | 4 

apyapTria 7 UaAVATOV, OU TEDL EKELV)) \eyw, iva ENWTION. 


With respect to the “ sin unto death,” and the “sin not unto death,” 
a great variety of opinions may be found among the critics. ‘The former 
las been variously explained to denote, 1. A sin that would subject the 
offender to eternal punishment; 2. The sin against the Holy Ghost ; 
The particular sin of rejecting Christianity; 4. A sin to which the 


penalty of death was ann xed by the law of Moses; 5. A sin which 
the civil magistrate had the power of punishing with death; 6. A sin 
which the Deity, in the age of the apostles, punished with bodily 
maladies, and even with death, for examples of which, see Acts v. 1, 


et seq.; 1 Cor. v. 5; James v. 1i—16. For each of these opinions, 
names of great eminence in theological literature may be cited; and he 


who shall take the pains of examining the grounds upon which they 
are respective ly founded, will have no « asy task to determine which 
is the best supports d. Nor yp rhaps is it possible to come to a sound 
conclusion on this point, until a difficulty in thé grammatical construc- 


tion of the passage shall be explained—a difticulty very generally 


overlooked, but which nevertheless exists, and upon the solution of 


which, if 1 am not mistaken, the interpretation must In some degree 

[he apostolic declaration is, that ‘* if any man see his brother sin a 
sin which is not unto dea h,” airnoee Kat Cwoet avrw Cw, which is 
and shall give to him life;” a sense which 


e correct; for how can ANY MAN ask and 





cive life to his brother, whatever meaning may be attached to the word 


“life”? ‘To suppose that any MAN, who sees his brother sin, can, by 


asking, give him lite, is palpably absurd. In order to avoid this con- 
equence, the two verbs airyce and Cwaet are disjoined, and referred 
to different nter lents by the eral stream of com 1entators, the 
major f whom suppose an 1] of Oedc, understanding the words 
thus, that a man under those circumstances shall ask for his brother, 
ind God shall give to him life. \ccording to this interpretation, the 
‘sin unto death” must be some sin which God would punish with 
death, either te npor l or eternal; and som« progress, it may seem, 18 


thus made in eliciting the true meaning of the passage; yet it is an 


interpretation almost entirely destitut of evidence. An ellipsis is 
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never to be supposed without necessity; but of such necessity in thie 
text under consideration, I have discovered no adequate proof. To 
say of any particul ir ¢ Xp sition that it Vie lds a cood sense, Is to ad 
vance what is little to the purpose. Before any exposition can be 
admitted, some satisfac tory grounds must be stated why it ouvzht to be 
adopted ; but in the present case have any such grounds been alleged 
for separating the two verbs, and referring the latter to Oed¢g? Ii 
there be any, they have at least escaped my observation. Nay, there 
is an insupe rable obje ction against this interpretation, inasmuch as it 
makes the Apostle to assert, that God will grant lite to a man, because 
his brother asks it; but we have no reason for believing that life will 
be granted merely on the condition of the prayers of another. ‘I’o my 
ears it sounds as little less than profane to say, that “ if any man see 
his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and God 
shall give to him life,” whatever may be implied by this last word. It 
is in fact making the special favour of the Deity to depend, not upon 
the recipient’s own character, but upon something independent of it ; 
which would go farther to substantiate the Romish doctrine of 1 


merits of the saints and of masses, than any text to be met with fror 
one end of the Bible to the other. 
Beside s, if the two verbs are not to be re fe rr d to the Same normina 


tive, and an ellipsis is to be supposed, it is, to say the least, equally 
natural to supply some noun denoting “ governor,” or “ civil magis- 
trate,” and to explain it in the following manner: “ [If any man see his 


brother sin a sin, which, according 


to the laws of the realm, is not a 
capital offence, let him supplicate the civil magistrate, who may be in- 
duced to grant him life.” In this way it is explained by Morus and 
Rosenmiller, whose version is “ petere potest (a magistrate) ac prec 
impetrare ei vitam.” At the first glance, this appears to involve the 
incongruity of an exhortation to petition for life, where life is not for- 
feited, since life is thus asked in case of an offence which is not capital. 
But this is perhaps only an apparent incongruity; for it would doubtless 
often happen during the fierce persecutions of the Christians in the 
primitive ages, that believers, who had not been guilty of any crime 
punishable by the laws with death, might nevertheless be misré pre- 
sented to the civil magistrate, and, unless some brother should intercede, 
would be condemned to death. Hence, according to the above inter- 
pretation, the Apostle exhorts the believers, when they see any of their 
brethren commit any light offence not punishable with death, to inter- 
cede for them, that the magistrat« may not be led, through exaggerated 
accounts, to deal with them as if they were guilty of capital crim 

But if they were really guilty of such crimes, then it was not the duty 
of Christians to petition for them. If, however, it should be thought 
that the inconsistency of asking “ life” at the hands of the civil ma- 


gistrate for one who has committed “* a sin which is not unto death 


cannot be obviated, this exposition must be abandoned. And if the 
grounds for refersing the expressions to the civil ruler be demanded, 
what other reply can be made than, that by so referring them, an ex- 
cellent sense is produced ? which is cle arly insufficient to satisfy t] 
cautious inquirer. At least neither Morus nor Rosenmuller | 


vanced any other deserving a nt attention. 
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Ry a different construction, the Syriac, Vulgate, Coptic, and Sahidic 


versions render the words cwaet avro@ wi) passive ly, viz. * he shall ask, 

d LIgE SHALL BE GIVEN to him that sinneth a sin not unto death.” 
But this nearly coincides in the result with the former interpretations ; 

lor, by whom shall this * life” be given ¢ by the Deity f o1 by the 

! magistrate? ‘This rendering leaves the question entirely undecided, 
and consequently does not bring us a singie st p nearer to the true 
interpretation of the verse ; not to mention that it cannot, by the usual 

rules of grammar, be extracted from the words in question. 

Such are the expositions of those who refer the verbs airnces and 
Cwoet to different nominatives ; and if an « llipsis is to be supposed, it 
cannot be supplied otherwise than by either the words ** God” or ** ma- 
vistrate.” ‘Lhe former would seem more agreeable to the context, but 

produces an assertion coutrary to all our ideas of the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture. 
I'he latter may probably yield a consistent sense, but this is all that it 
has to recommend it, for there is no critical evidence for referring the 
expressions to earthly governors. 

If the difficulties of the passage, instead of being solved, have been 
rather multiplied by disjoining the two verbs, the natural inference is, 
that they ought to be taken in conjunction, as referring to the same 
nominative. ‘This is unquestionably the plain and simple construction 
of two verbs joined by the copulative cat. What success, then, has 
attends d tho who have construe d the clause in this manner ? 

: yy 


hat strange specimen of mistranslation and perverse criticism, the 
Unitarian Version, thus renders the clause: “ If any man see his brother 
, 


sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and sHALL OBTAIN LIFE 
for him; for them, / say, who sin not unto death. But allowing that 


the verb cwoee mav be rendered “ shall obtain,” of which, however, no 
6 b ] 


proof is given, this version is substantially the same as that which refers 
it to God; for it makes the lite here spoken of obtainable on the sole 


condition of another’s prayers or intercession, independent of personal 


character. If it be said that “ he shall obtain life for him,” not from 
God, but from the civil overnor, this objection, it 1s true, will be 
voided ; but it becomes open to a other, name ly, that it re presents 
1¢ petitioner as never failing to procure “ life,”’—he “ shall obtain it ;” 
which surely cannot be a matter of certainty. The A‘thiopic version, 
t we may judge from the Latin translation in th Polyglott, is to the 
ame effect, viz. “* rogans vivilicabit peccantem peccatum quod non est 
Lhe int rpre tation of Schott, in his ed tion of the Ne Ww Testament 
with a new Latin version, is nearly similar: Si quis viderit fratrem 
ilterum peccatum commiuttentem, juod minime summam adferat 
miseriam (olim futuram); DEPRECANvO (apud Deum) TALI saLurem 
KIT CONCILIARE.” With this the excellent translator Jaspis nearly 


rrees ‘i quis allum pece atum coinniittere vide rit, quod non summam 
contrahat miseriam, PRO EO DEPRECETUR, ET HOC MODO SALUTEM EI 
IMPARELT: it modo delicta minin ummam miuseriaim adfe rentia in- 
rO But both of these are liable to an objection already stated, 


t they represent the Apostle as asserting the invariable eflicacy of a 


wking lite for his brother under certain circumstances, which, 
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with respect to earthly rulers is not true, and with respect to the 
supreme Governor is inconsistent with our notions of justice and 
equity. 

From this review of the principal expositions of the passage, it ap- 
pears, that they all fail in removing the difficulties with which it is 
encumbered. ‘The verbs airyjoe: and cwoee must of necessity either be 
referred to the same subject, or to different ones; and each of these 
courses has been followed by certain annotators, but not one of them 
has carried conviction to my mind. ‘The determination of this point, 
however, would contribute towards the determination of the question 
respecting the nature of the “ sin not unto death ;”” for when it is once 
ascertained who it is that shall give “ life” to a person committing this 
sin, it may be easily collected whether it is a sin against heaven, or 
against the state. Hence the importance of clearly ascertaining the 
meaning of this clause. As all the attempts which have hitherto been 
made, as far as I am acquainted with them, are, as it should seem, un- 
satisfactory, the commentators must have erred, either in regard to the 
CONSTRUCTION or the meaning of the words; and the true solution 
must be sought in a different mode of grammatical analysis, or in at- 
tributing a different signification to some of the expressions. I confess, 
Mr. Editor, that I have attempted a solution of the difficulty, but I am 
not sufficiently satisfied with it myself to presume that it will be satis- 
factory to others. It is my full conviction, that the passages of 
Scripture, which now appear dark and obscure, contain a meaning 
highly valuable; and I deem it probable, that they will one day be 
explained by the learned labours of future theologians. Every at- 
tempt to illustrate the records of sacred truth is praise-worthy ; and 
let me hope that some of your correspondents will favour me, through 
the medium of your journal, with such an explanation of | John 
v. 16. as will remove the doubts which my inquiries have failed to 
dissipate. 

Before concluding I must be allowed to observe, that those commen- 
tators who appeal to James ¢. 14, 15. as parallel to the place in ques- 
tion, build on a fallacious argument; since the grammatical sense of 
1 John v. 16. must be first ascertained before its parallelism with any 
other passage can be critically adduced in illustration. ‘To say of an 
ambiguous text, that it is parallel to any other, is to assume that the 
sense of both texts is well known; in other words, it is to assume the 
thing to be proved. The literal meaning must be extracted by a 
critical analysis in the first place ; then parallel texts may be appealed 
to in confirmation, or for the purpose of affording additional illustra- 
tion. In the present case it is the grammatical sense which is in 
dispute, and which must be ascertained previous to any appeal to 
parallel texts. I am yours, &e. 
HALSALLENSIS. 


ee ee 


ON PROFANE APPLICATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Mr. Epvitror,---I am aware that it 1s unnecessary to remind either 


you or your read rs how unwise it 1s to remember or relate , or tO 
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encourage, whethet openly or tacitly, others to relate, jokes and witti- 
cisms respecting the Sacred Writings : the inconvenience is, however, so 
well shewn by a writer,* now seldom heard of, that perhaps you will 
not refuse to admit the passage into your pages. 

‘‘] will tell you a sad inconvenience that comes from the~ mere 
relation of the abuses of the Holy Scriptures, made ¢ ither by profane 
wit or weak folly. ‘They do jacavicey every pious soul that hears 
or reads them. ‘They infest the memory, or phansie, and (as the fowls 
that came down upon Abram’s sacrifice), by presenting themselves, 
trouble a man’s mind whilst he is reading the word of God, and should 
only attend to the pure meaning of the spirit. Besides, one relation 
begets another, and so on still they engender, till profaneness become 
tradition: and, therefore, wise men make a conscience of making a 
rehearsal of witty applications that wrong the te “t." 


Lo the Roman Catholic Parishioners of 1] y, who were present in Kilg 
Cha; ») 2 y cL f/e7 ef ve Re won 
1 passed 
“ That we have read with manifest emotions of regret, and honest indignation, 
t! many ind base « nl it f nh to the w 1 by those, who, devoid of 
every | urable feeli > Na iad t h lihood unworthily to st ite, that 
great numbers of the Cath people, and also of the ¢ itholic Clergy of 
I land, have latterly become members of the Protestant Church. We, 


therefore, in order to undeceiy who may have been led to believe that 
such was the case, seize this first public opportunity to declare the same to be 
false, and contrary to all known fact; and we challenge those calumniators to 


produc e the names of those persons so stated to have conformed, together with 


thei respective place of abod . 

It was not tll the beginnit of this month, that I saw the number of the 
peared As soon 
is I read them, I wrote to Cavan for information of what had taken pl ice there. 
The answer which I have received, I now beg to lay before you, at the same 
time pledging myself for the accuracy of the statement which it contains.— 
It is as follows 

That within the last two months, 252 Roman Catholics have read their 
recantation there, and become members of the Protestant Church: 

Males. I ales. Total, 


Freeman’s Journal, in which this and the other Resolutions ay 
' 


On Oct 
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These are the numbers, it is to be observed, of the persons, who were of an 
ge, and were thought competent, to read their recantation : 

And that many others who offered themselves were not received, on account 
of their not bringing with them testimonials as to character, which were 
invariably required. 

I have myself seen the list of the names and residences of those who have 
conformed. 

[t is also stated, ‘“‘ that the great instrument which the Lord has employed in 
this work, has been his own Holy Word ;” that as it was said of old of the Jews of 
Berea, “These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the Word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so; therefore many of them believed,” Acts xvii. 11. 
So it was in the case of these converts, that it was their comparing the religion 
which they had been ¢aught with the religion of the Bible, which ended in their 
abandoning the one, and attaching themselves to a Church which is built upon 
the other; 

[hat there is indeed abundant reason to be satisfied, that those who have thus 
come over to the Protestant Church, have done so from a sincere conviction of 
the errors of their own; nay, a large proportion of them, from a thirst for that 
“pure milk of the Word,” 1 Peter ii. 2,—which was not supplied to them in 


their own; and that they bid fair to put to shame many Protestants of the old 


stock, whose example, alas! is so oft na stumbling-block, rather than a testi 
ghbours. 

I do not reply to that part of the Resolution, in which we are complained of 
as having stated that ‘‘large numbers of the Roman Catholic Clergy had become 
members of the Protestant Church ;” because I never heard any such statement 
made; and know there is no foundation for it. 

But it is not from Cavan only we hear accounts of such a disposition on the 
part of the Romam Catholic people. 

I will, however, only mention for the present, the Parish of Askraton, in the 
County of Limerick, with the Clergyman of which I have myself commu- 
nicated upon the subject. 

He tells me that thirty Roman Catholics, making with their families a total 
of eighty-two souls, have there conformed to the Protestant Church; that they 
come to him at an early hour on Sunday mornings, to read the Scriptures, and 
to be examined in them; that they are now going regularly through the Book 
of Genes nd that it is most pleasing to observe the increased interest and 
attention which has been thus excited. 

Indeed, in the agjoining Parish of Powers-court, there are twenty-six persons 
now attending the Protestant Church, who not long ago were all of them 
Roman Catholics. 

Though it was in'reply to the Resolution which was passed in Kilquade Chapel, 


mony to their Roman Catholic nei 





that I felt myself called upon to come forwa! 1 with these truly interesting facts, 
I cannot, however, allow myself to break off even a short address like this, to 
my Roman Catholic Parishioners, without giving expression to somethi yf 
what I feel towards them. Iam not insensible to the good will and kindness 
which I have invariably met with from you, during a residence of some yé 

among you. Would that I could be instrumental in any way, in disabu 

you of error f more serious consequence to you, than this! The great and 
fatal error of the whole world is, that men think themselves safe, while they 


ire in a state the most perilous and awful; Satan, one way or another, still 
persuades them, as he did our first parents, ‘“ Ye shall not surely die, 
Gen. iii. 4. The first thing we a// want to be disabused of, is this error; 


ind in the place of the false and fatal peace, to have the anxiety excited in us, 


, } i 
“What must I do to be saved?” Acts xvi. 30.—and can I think you want it 
less than othe rs / My Rom in Catholic Fric nds, my he art’s desire for you 1s. 
that, awakened all of you to a sense of your real state as perishing sinners, and 


your conscience left to work without being lulled again by false dependenci: 
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and forms of religion, it may become the anxious concern of your souls, “‘ What 
must I do to be saved ?” 

And then, that you may seek the answer, where only it can be found—in 
those Scriptures which present Him, “ who came into the world to save 
sinners,” 1 Tim.i 15, present him to us, not obscured by human traditions, nor 
displaced by human mediators ; but as the one and only “ Mediator between 
God and us,” 1 Tim. ii. 5: “as the only name under heaven, given among 
men, where by we must be saved,” Acts iv. 12.—In those Sc riptures, © which 
are able to make us wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ 
Jesus,” 2 Tim. iii. 15. For whatever is said of the difficulties of this blessed 
volume. we are assured, in it, th u °° the Spirit wi 1¢ h ruide S Into all truth,” will 
“ take of the things of Christ and shew them” unto those who diligently seek 
them, will break the seals for them, and solve the difficulties; will make that 
Gospel, which, if for any, was designed for the poor, Matt. xi. 5, plain and 
intelligible to the poor, let them only be poor in spirit also; will open their 
understandings, that they may understand the Scriptures, Luke xxiv. 45. Or 
what mean those words, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes,” Matt. xi. 25; and the Apostle Paul tells us, that 
“he that is spiritual, judgeth all things.” 1 Cor. il. 15. 

Ah! and the day is at hand, my friends, when out of the same written Word, 
you and I, and every one of us, shall hear our eternal doom. When he, who 
as at this time came into the world to save sinners, “shall come in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory,” “ to judge the world ;” the question 
will not be, whether we did as our Church required of us, or not—Oh! no 
but hear the Judge himself, “The Word which I have spoke n, the same shall 
judge you in the last day,” John xii. 48. 

And can I then take the slightest interest in your welfare, (and I trust it is 
more than a slight interest I feel for you,) and not ardently desire, that this 
divine word may find its wav into your houses, and into your hearts? And 
when too, I hear our blessed Lord assuring us, that the fruitful source of error, 
is the ignorance of his word, “ Ye do err, he says, not knowing the Scriptures,” 
Matt. xxii. 29. For, as the Psalmist speaks, “Thy word is a ligbt to my 
paths, and a lanthorn to my feet,” Psalm exix. 105: Oh! and when I hear the 
same inspired writer, in his description of the "man who deserves truly to 
be accounted “blessed.” speak of him, as one “ whose delight is in the law 


of the Lord, and who meditates therein day and night,” Psalm i. 2.; ‘and 


he shall be like a tree, e goes on,) planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit, in his season; his leaf also shag not wither, and 
whatsoever he doeth, st ll prospel ” 


That you, my friends, may so thrive and prosper, in what concerns 
that vou may be like such trees, watered from 
which the Lord opens to us in his Word, 


9 


ind the end everlasting life,” Rom. vi. 22, 


your everlasting interests; 
the springs of “ living water,” 
“having your fruit unto holiness, 
is the heartfelt desire and praver of your sincere friend and servant, 

Deleany, Dec. 14th, 1826 Wa. CLEAVER. 

The above letter to his Roman Catholic parishioners, from the son 
of the late Archbishop of Dublin, appeared in the Morning Herald 
of the 11th ult. By information since received from himself, it 
appears that on the Sunday after the intimidating visitation of the 
Roman Catholie Archbishop and his four suffragans, 49 more recanta- 
tions were publicly read in the Cathedral Church. This made the whole 
of their number 301, but it has since amounted to 366 in that one 
place. That the work of conversion is going on in the other parts of 
Ireland, is abundantly proved from other sources of information. 

The Protestant inhabitants of Cavan, at a public meeting in the 


‘ 7 1 ° 
Court-house, convene d for th purpose, have ce nied tin allegations m 
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] atholic dignitaries, 
ons. They ullege, in one of the reso 


the statement of Dr. Curtis and four ot 
ré specting the recent Conve 


loot 6s ¢]y- r) vwdy inf . rt | 
iutions, that no undu influence has been exerted to forward the 


reformation which is now in progres * \ statement, siened by three 








clergym | ilso beer put forth, vind ting the cl ters of those 
who have embrace l the Pro stant engion, wt assertin t! testi- 
monials of cha ( I have Hee In every cas requlY 
he affidavits too, tendered by the Roman Catholic pl lates, have 

been met by counter alidavits ti pre lings f th meeting, 
nd the doct t t | th, in t lorning Herald f t! 6th of 
Janus la 

Vv ll n } ir rei rs with an aceount of the conduct o Ro- 
man Catholic p t he Dublin Evening Mail of Jan. 5, and 
I t O I th tho t | { R ved ° Po who 
tated the f t ( t Vity at 1 1] n, in p ech 
n that o n j ! ‘ p vy, whi oO} 
stood 1 x] l | ( i‘ ristian in 1, will t | mit 
the words of » | t yit or re | id hold pt 
united Chur« I ] eland heretical and usurpit and 
is a usal ) wn? hil 4 ana inte) li t ti most 
praiseworthy effort lords, who, with feeli of mpassion 
lor ft ir tenar l liorat the tructure of lety, and 
nlighten t of on istance where a ] l-house 
was bull \ i iR in Catholic schoolma \ 
placed in by Le) ntry d thie l ! t < ers 
iven by the la ) to | int in | tl » inter- 
ference was attem] l h n \ ! 

ious OpInior ti | were alloy l to] ucht 
which could | l to r¢ . pute, and th most } rl i ¢ su- 
ragement ah to t an hol to send their children to t 
place, where instructi ould be given, and rewards best lL on the 
youth. Phe Protestants and Catho! were to be collectively instructed, 
and the Douay Test nt, and established version of the Scriptures 
given respectively to each when it was requisite. It is needless to th 
poor tenantry received this offer with gratituc lly hoped they 





might be permitted in quiet to enjoy the proffered advantages; but 


what was the conduct of the Roman Catholic pastor—tlat minister 





who can absolve his flock from other sin? ut this dire offence wa 
not to b commuted for money, o1 exp i ed by penance, From the 
altar he announced to hi flo k, that whoever dare 1 to send th 

children to this school, shoul 
and thus compelled his slaves to swallow the monstrous absurdities, 


é 


d never kneel at the altar of his Chay : 


and bear the cruel chains of Cathol m, 
We rejoice that thes tings have lately taken 1 ee in man n- 


ties of Ireland: viz. in Fermanagh, ister, A h, ‘I vrone, ivan, 
and Derry. hey annou to us how large a part of t tel- 
ligent community hat ines and principles in accor lanee with our 
own; and we confidently p t, that the Protestant Re] i | be 


the faith of the ed ated popu tion of [reland. 


VOL. IX.-~ NO. Il. 
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PSALM CXVI. 12 
Iw t ip of »’ the Lord.’ 


Tue expression, “ the cup of salvation,’ seems to be evidently 
synonymous with ‘ the sacrifice of thanksgiving” (v.15). I have 
directed your attention to this text to point out a striking parallel to 
it, which may be found in the Iliad, VI. 528. 


atK« Trout Zeve 
Awn, erovpaviotet UEeot QLlELYEVETH OL 
i d 
Kpnrijpa oTnoactat eXevO vyev peyapory, 


x Ppoine E\acayrec cuKynutcac \yauwue. 


As freedom is the chiefest earthly bl ssing we can possess, it is 
worthy of our gratitude: but the Christian, looking with an eye of 
faith to another and a more abiding state, celebrates his salvation as the 
greatest benefit the Lord hath done unto him, and gives unto his God 
the only reward he can, “ thi cup of salvation,” the * sacrifice of 


thanksgiving.” C.R. 
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R r 1825 
NOVA SCOTIA. Cape Breton, which is separated from 
We trust that no ap logy need be it only by the gut of Canso, which is 
made to our readers tor our resuming ibout two miles in width, may be 
the consideration of the above Report ghly described as a strip of land 
Ihe details contained in it res] - es long, and va ying in width 
ing Newfoundland alone were suff from 70 to 100 miles In the larger 
ciently important to occupy as mu towns and settlements, which are for 
space as we ¢ iid spare in oul Num the most | rt either upon the sea- 
ber for December last; and we co coast, or at a short distance from it, 
ceive that we cannot better serve the the s ety has twenty-eight missions 
caus f the Society, than by endea- nd forty-seven schoolmasters; and 
vouring, in the distinct notices of its the province at this time enjoys the 
operations in the difierent provinces f benefit of ft ecclesiastical superin- 
N th America, to exhibit the vastness tender under n Archdeacon, and 
of the field in which the Soci ty the Bishop, whose chief piace f resi- 
labouri ind rresp I nt d y det lial 
of « y member of our Cl | numerous a body of Clergy 
come forward in its support we nat expected that some very 
In the first | e we must ppris interest d ils would have been 
our readers that : province of N furnished ; but we are compelled to 
Scotia. with Cape Breton, and not t say that nothing can be more unsati 
who f that diocese, is the subject factory tl he few | irticulars which 
ol our pres¢ servall s th )- I n he found a pl ce. We are 
cese of Nova Scotia, including New indeed well aware of the very peculiar 
foundland, New Brunswick, and Prince circumstances under which the whole 
Edw urd s Is ind, togethe wit tl diocese of No i Scotia has been placed 
province from which the diocese ac- for several years ; and of the numerous 
quires its name difticulties with which the amiable and 





rhe province of Nova Scotia, with truly christian Prelate who now pre- 
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sides over it, has to contend; and if 
we are more than usually sharp-sighted 
in the detection of deficiencies in the 
Re port, with respect to the province of 
Nova Scotia, it is in order that the 
Society may be induced, by these pub- 
lic observations, to strengthen the 
hands of the Bishop, by compelling 
their respective missionaries to render, 
both to the Bishop and to the Society, 
reg lar and detailed 

state of their respective 


Society, according to th 


accounts of the 
missions. The 

Report, has 
nineteen missionaries actually resident 
in Nova Scoti ® besides 


stations are not fixed; there are also 
five vacant missions: but of the pro- 
ceedings of these nineteen pers s, the 
Society, according to th Report, ap- 
pears only to have been informed w ith 
reference to nine. The arrival of Bp 
Inglis at Halifax, the re valof Mr. 


Gray to the Rectory of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, the opening a ¢ rch at 
Sherbrooke, the necessity of rebuildit 
the Church at Digby, the failure of a 
plan for building a Charch at on 
place, and the commencement of a 
church at another; the baptizing 
twenty children, the establishment of 
two ot three schools, ind tl leath of 


Mr. Job Raynard (concerning whom 
the le port rec ods that he was much 
attached to the Church, but seldom 
able to attend divine servi from dis- 
bad 
exception, the onlycircumstances wh h 
the Report mentions as having 
in the immense province of Nova 
Scotia during a whole year. To the 
dulness of these statements, the Re port 
of the winter journey of the Rev. 
James Cochran, in the 
February and March, presents a bril- 
llant exception. On 
Society’s Report for the year 1824, we 
find that this d intelli 
missionary arrived at Halifax in the 
month of October in that year; 
circumstances preventing his 


tawdon, to 


tance and roads), are, with one 


ccurred 


months of 


rring to th 


refe 


active al 


possession of a mission at 
which he had been appointed, he re- 
turned to Halifax, and employed him- 
self from the month of October, 1824, 
to January, 1825, in visiting 


places in the province, preaching 
administering the sacrament Hi 
states (in the Report of 1824) that in 


the course of the journeys taken in the 
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discharge of these duties, he travelled 
near 1000 miles on horseback, over the 
worst roads in the province. ‘I have 
had,” says he, “the satisfaction of 
carrying the important tidings of the 
gospt 1, and the noble services of our 
excellent church, to some places where 


such things had not been before heard, 
ind to many where they were st 9 
sounds. And I have also been allow 
ed to administ the sa t 

where but for my visits they « 1 not 


have been | id ; on which, ! 


I would not be understood ’ ; 
that I have done anything n than 
it was my duty to do, or than I nd 


yleasure 


| in doing.” The pres 
port continues the narrative of Mr. 
C 


chran’s labours down to the month 
of May, 1825. OF the temper and 
spint of this gentleman’s ex ‘ 
we may form some estimate, from his 
ultempting and accomplishing a jour- 

y to Chester, of thirty-five miles, on 
foot, on the snow, in the month of 
March, for the purpose of a o 
in the mission at Lunenburg: Mr. 
Aitken, the resident miss 

iwacitated by illness fror t lis- 
{ ot his duty \t | I burg 
t| congregation amounted to sever 
hundr | Mr. Cochran lament that 


but eighteen were found to 


communicate at the Lord’s Table. 
In the list of missionaries in Nova 
Scotia, we find one who is described 


as a visiting missionary, Mr. Burnveat. 
his salary being 300/. per Annum: 
> 


we naturally turned to the Report of 
this year with the expectation of re- 


and 


ceiving some information of the 
manner in which Mr. B. had been 
employed We fear that either ill- 


ness must have prevented his fulfilling 
the duties of his charge, or that, in the 
which must have 
prevailed whilst the arrangements for 


official confusion 


the ecclesiastical government of the 
diocese were in progress, Mr. B.’s 
reports must have been mislaid. In 
no other way can we account for the 
fact, thatthe latest accounts from Mr 
Burnyeat, as detailed in the Society’s 
Reports of 1823, 24, and 25, are dated 
as far back as November 1 ] 
require explanation : but we 

doubt that under the government of 


Bis! op Inglis, eve ry apparent irregula 
in the correspondence of tl 


f 


rity 
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to the I ntenance of twen 


four students at Ki s College, Wi 


sO Of the pi yhciency of the studer 


or of the ethciency ind utility of 


institution, not a word 1s said in 


of the same numop« Ty ) 


being married, baptized, and comn 


nicating, for three years t et 
We suspect Iso that th pl 
} 


enlightened Bishop will fi dt 


society's schools in the diocese will 
ull very diligent examination. 


The Soc iety pays forty-seven school- 
masters in the province of Nova Scotia 
lone, 780/. per annum: but of the 
number of scholars instructed, the So- 
ciety is informed only in twenty-six 
nstances: and in the returns thus 


made, the printer has either been so 











bligir is to reprint the return of 
year, or t s I fact has 
( rea in t 4 } tances 
out ot wenty-si u \ sam<é 
number of bi 1 the n ber 
ot g being t vht in each of those 
schools {fo two vear t¢ ther The 
SI Pp id at lly to each of the 
societ schoolmasters may be but 
small, but the whole amount of th 
money thus expended is very consi 
derable: and in a country wher 
there are so few ordait ministers of 
the gospei to preserve the people in 
the know! oO ts wful truths, it 1 
( ine very t importance that th 
sc} T | ] sO ¢ nducted as to 
be not merely schools of learning, but 
f nd piety and pr ical religion 
next number we ll prot 
xa that part of the Report 
“i efe to the province of New 
) W ck We ust 1 Vv conciude 
with eSSl ( hope, that we shall 
é i ea é KS ft } é 
hy } 
| ' exire ta ini 
{ i e individual, or 
l 1 1¢ 
( t i t ) ri | 
€ o} - 
| t fri } t S y 
} nott (70s é t 
{ t} — 
i ! | ) 
' 4 ian § : 
t ( T ft ft 
he that | n me 
‘ ‘ t} } 
Ny ‘ } 1 
+ ‘ ' } ‘ y nt 
v l t l ) I v 
tal Dia li hat inne the 
l es of the Societ y be mos 
é n ically « pl 1 t ( pl 3} 
; . 
the ist design of prop iting the 
(;ospel, wherever the British powe 


extends throughcut the globe 














INCORPORATED SOCIETY for the CONVERSION RELIGIOUS 
INS] LION of VEGRO SLAVES 
In ecordl r Wi hw >wW ea | i ever’ | re oO the 
felt pleasure, tab { wis! o! the master, as to the time 
institutions, we ll fi a | lrequency of instruction; which 
f the beneticial ef { I shou | confined to tl »( 1 i 
sulted from ]} iscopal su] l i t | y of t Cliure d such 
in these colonies 1 es ( I S Wor! are uded 
shall find that the ¢ S estates, I ie catalogue of the ciety for 
when assured of the d et t ng Chris Knowled Fou 
advisé rs, are willing to col ( ntenance of t Ca cl co 
cient measures ‘ st 8) | nted, reiian W place ( { 
their siaves We might trast with ubscriptions and di tiol of the 
this, the dist ion, wal ( ce, mie f formit Branch A 1 
ind unsettled state of the tion, on the assistain f 1] ety 
previous to the arrival of the b | i t Conversion of Ne Slaves, 
but we prefer stati h posed __ togetl th the fund { Bishop’s 
measures which, we trust, ' d di ‘ 
the future ] opitious; a lt we w | i \ } 4 lh 
do in the words of t Ba Ike t} | h } . ittend a 
port taile n tl ubsequent f th 
“Tn thi e ot ul t I tion t o5 nd we « t \ can 
of Bishoy rics in the Wes I Wa pive ¢ re ule sal ter lea of it 
determined on by Hi Jaj )- contents, than by « tu i short 
vernment; and while f lly } 1 by ( ! y on it ft eB | 
the Colonists as the legit te ch el newspaper. 
of ecclesiast ul rule, 1 v | ] “Thi teport Wi rry ¢ tion 
of union between I ( to the mind of t 
nies with one n | t t t sub ce. that i t i j 
Parent State, there ac t t niorce religiot t t 
feeling a cheer | f | f our t, , 
pel us days, when t I ry of 1 l Ly 
be at once willin ind a | 1 in vie t r j 
tl interests of the i ( ‘ ! rane ] { { 
dation so promising, 1 | b 1 prejudi ind « to 
of this diox ese, d y | ) i 1 Wilh any ser r t 
exertions of the r . é ( I! their live 9 ind ( 
to rais n estal | ¢ { l eSSIOI ef tiar nd 
influential and é \ W whi ley would nl 
meeting was requ Ll by I - ly Ch lans: yet, that ever 
ship, which was numer ; ] an those of mature ve rs, some 
spectable. Proposals be lef i f has actually been done, and that 
the chair that the 1 mbers of t I a bundar harve st presents itselt 
bados Religious Association should mong the young for those labourers 
wail tl lves of the invit yn f who have entered into, and for the many 
Englar ra Bran \ssociat u l, we trusl, soon reads ? 
of the Society for the ¢ chee lTy come into the vineyard. We 
Ne f ] \ t | th pu lic are little a ire of 
the A sl 1} t t, which we now comn icate, 
! ed, t | 1) t { t plant ions (more than half of 
be } iV ¢ ] T the Isla » we ides many 
lw t t t Lil properties, are now nder a 
hists. 1 | course of religious instruction.” 
| VW 1 ure that the follov ng ex 
{ u I servations made by Are 
r ‘ on Parry, at Antigua, will be rea 
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with pleasure; they shew that in the 
clergy, the higher as well as the poorer 
classes will find enlightened guides. 
“Qn the general question of the 
‘ Conversion’ from Heathenism, where 
that is needed, or the Religious Instruc- 
tion of the Negroes, I feel happy in the 
reflection, that it is unnecessary, before 
this meeting, to dilate. The day is now 
gone by, I trust, for ever, when it was 
not considered a part, equ illy of duty 
and of sound policy, in the higher 
classes to promote the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the lower: and 
more especially in masters to promot 
that of their de per d ints. Noone her 


I feel assured, will argue that it is law- 


l 


ful, or, if it were lawful, that it would 
be wise, to withhold from those around 
us instruction in that Holy Reli n, 


the lessons and consolations of whi 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LLAMPETER, 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 

This College, w was founded 
1822, by the present Bishop of S 
bury, for the | t of the « 
South Wa t | y of wl 
preierment pre es t tre 
advantages of unl Siby lucat 
is to be opened by the Bishop of S 
David’s in the present month, wl 


it will be incorporated by Ri 
ter. The style of the building is Go 
c. ind the beauty of its desis 


, 


n re 
flects great honour on the architect, 
Mr. Cockerell. It 
accommodate about seventy students, 
ud the Bishop of St. David’s intends 
to admit persons from any part of the 
kingdom, provided they be members 
of the Church of England. The 
annual expense will, it is expected, 
be within 55/. <A valuable collection 
of books has been presented to it by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, to which 
many of the colleges and members of 
the university of Oxford have liberally 
contributed. A grace has also passed 
the Senate of the university of Cam- 
bridge to give to it a copy of all books 
that have been printed at its expenss 
or are now in the press. The Rey 


s calculated to 


re. 


can alone produce solid contentment 
and aconscientious discharge of hum- 
ble and laborious duties. It is need- 
less therefore to detain your Excellency 
and this highly respectable meeting, by 
dwelling on points no longer in dis- 
pute. We value too much ourselves 
the blessings of Christianity, not to 
wish to diffuse them as widely as we 
can, especially among those to whom 
we may stand in the relation of mas- 
ters or superiors, and therefore of be- 
nefactors;—the appointed channel of 
their blessings, no less than the object 
of their duties: and too wellalso do we 
know the baneful nature of African su- 
perstitions, not to wish to eradicate 
from about us every remnant of them, 

‘ 
ng minds 





ind above all, to preserve from th 
] 


malignant influence the open 


of the rising generation.” 


Llewe llyn Lewe llin, M.A. of Jesus 
llege, Oxford, has been appointed 
| 1 the Rev. Alfred Olh- 
ellow of Trinity College, 


‘ | 
Cambri los 9 Vi e Prine 1} al and senior 


Che following statement, made Mi- 
chaelmas Term 1826, shews how the 
resident members of the university of 
Cambridge were distributed. ‘ 








In Tn 

Residence. Lodgings 
Trinity sccccecscee 442 222 
St. Jahm’s ccccness S83 196 
Queen’s eccccosese 147 — Y8 
Corpus Christi...ee- 101 - 24 
St. Peter’s secceeee 79 - 19 
Christ ecccocece 86 — 23 
Caius eccccsccecee 1 17 
Emmanuel ..... oe 71 5 
Catharine Hall .... 69 - 38 
JESUS cecccces - 60 5 
Clare Hall wecoesee 53 — 2 
Trinity Hall wecces is — 5 


Magdalene .cce- 
Pembroke Hall ...-. in - - 


Sidney » 28 l 


eee eeeeeeee 








King’s scccccccccee 24 - 
Downing... s 
1700 O58 
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We mention with pleasure, the very 
raleonductof the Rev. D Fellowes 
Reigate, Surrey. Lhis gentle in, 


vho is sole residuary legate 


Baron Maseres, consid ring ita duty 
to dev 
he owes to the generous bequest of his 
l revered friend, to the 


ote a part of the fortune which 


learned and 
promotion of science, has determined, 
with that 


prizes—some 


view, to institute veral 


S¢ 
permanent, others oc¢ 
sional and temporary — to be best 


is the rewards ot superior di nce 
ind prohciency, among the students 


of the Natural Philosophy Class in this 


Unive rsity (Edinburgh Among the 
prizes for this year, the first, of 50/, is 
to be given for the best essay on 


To give some general interest 
erstand that Pro- 


comets. 


to this essay, we und 


fessor Leslie has announced that he 
wishes the writer to begin with a notice 


of the earlier notions entertained on 
the subject, and to trace their influence 
on the conduct and manners of man- 


kind; he 


theses which h 


will then review the hypo- 


ive been 


advanced ; and having produced his 

own speculations, he will « ] 

with a clear ex it Tt t 
mathemat i € y ol 


i I Pp puiat n i | 
the ifs ft n 1817 1 I 
I ( ny ed t b44 
Th iV ig of tl i i 
birtl ea | po] 
} 
ion, iring e p 1, ap- 
1 ars to be is lo \ - 
M eeeee 1 -| 
I ih eeeeee 0 
M { y 
F births ..... . 4 ) 
Levit i ( 9 
Il at I 4 
Pota t eoce if i 
Ma I cece 153 
I i sveeee ) 
Ir pop 
Discovery or WINE. 1) Hlen- 
derson, in his “History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines,” gives the following 


account of a discovery of wine, on the 
authority of a Persian MS. The Per- 
sian Emperor who founded Persepolis, 
being extremely fond of grapes, put 


} 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT. 


some into a jar to preserve them * 
tasting them while they were fter- 
menting, he found them so bad, that 


he put them back and marked poison 
jars. His mi . 
cause, weary of life, drank 

which, _ the 
being at an end, was so pleasant as to 


on the favourite tress 
from some 
the 1g ior, fermentation 
reconcile her to life, instead of poison- 
Che Emperor found out 


place, and thus wine 


ing her. 
had 
] 


discovers 


what 
taken was 
d. 

UNIVERSITIES IN GERMAN Y.—Ger- 


many, which contains thirty-six muil- 
inhabitants 
of which the following is 


a list, in chronological order :— 


id. Found. 


lions of has twenty-two 


universities, 


No. of Prof. St 





FURR s0ocs0006e OO 1449 1348 
VICHMEs <.00600 cool’ 1688 .. 1365 
Heidelburg.cecce 55 o- 626. 1368 
Wurzburgh..esee 31... 660 .. 1403 
Leipzig. ceccess oe 81 o- 1384 .. 1409 
Bostock. coccceseedt oo 201 .. 1419 
Freibu in Baden)35 .. 556 1450 
Greil Walde.cccee 30 .. 227 . 1456 
Ba ecccrceceres® co 14 1460 
ru leeevee 4 os i as B44 
M ececcee DO O04 1527 
iN 25 303 1541 
J oeeceseee DE 132 ] 
G ececececed: 71 1607 
! cccccccee j ; 1665 
H oeecces L oo 1290 1694 
I eee 19 710 li 
ee ) 1545 1734 
i ecocecere 04 1') 1743 
B eves SO 124 1810 
B covccecsos 42 ) 1818 
M eccerece 1342 .. 1826 
New Councit Orrres The ex- 
terior of the building at the corner of 
Downing-street, lately erected for the 
New Council Office, is completed 
The Corinthian columns in advance 
of the front and side of the building 
ire copied from those of Jupiter 
stat Thy Council Chamber in the 
Interior 1s a very maynificent apart- 


ment; it Is placed at the western 
extremity of the building on the first 
floor, and reaches to the top of the 
edifice; the length and breadth are 
of the same magnificent and 
sponding dimensions ; the sides of the 
room ornamented with Ionic 
columns, the shafts of which are exe- 


corre- 


are 





~ J et ; ei 
i 
cuted s ! l I PR I Ss ¢ ] LON. On 
S ' t } tant for the 
whit ‘ j \ t f | jas 1} 
i 
| I \ linut 
t t I 1, - 
\ 

( u f Ver from 
fi, ed er } f S eS ) Wall 
IY +. 4 ' ‘ sic ( 
t | to | j | will be in 
tr cl 1 ! t } iY the oppo- 
ley , } Se g west- 

} 

WwW | t } ne 
i od . ‘ | nd [lorse 

1 ( | pubil 
tr l ; ( + 1¢ "es 
me } In the 
nd l } 

, , 

ta . ‘ , S. 





1 | ; 
f ) 1) turn 
i ( ( 9 
‘ , t i i 
Ti i 
, 
? ' 
{) 4 { < 
f wath 
( \ t uf l 
' , pre- 
ne ! C m | 
which t ninat l t t! O n would pt | i 
thi if mal of ( t t e¢ foul 
0 Mio t, but t iu lw e to hear that 
" La ption 1 r 1 { . s ch an 
l t hment at Ex which it 1s 
mn ( tly to be 1y meet with 
sé { } yt and pat e of l th 
( f I | 
lum ! Tatuirvot 1 \ leaf of 
| { ext rd s lately | n 
t } in t sland of Ceylon, 
} } } f ait ' ‘ | 
ward colonnades, the facade is embel- \ 1 place it Is itive, and 1s 
lished with one tier of windows, now in the 7 yn of the Rev. Rd. 
lressed with pediments, &c.; ove Fletcher, of Hampstead. The leaf is 
which runs a long pannel filled witl in 1 state of 1 ervation; it 
basso-reliev s, not unlik the Hay I 1 > Li € ‘ j t in height, 
market front of the Opera Ilouse. ! oss its widest spread, and 
There will also be a very cons! abl f thirty-eight to forty feet in cir- 
display of sculpture in statues and  cumi ice. If expanded as a canopy, 
vases, giving the edifice very mu it is suthcient to a la dinner party 
the appearance of a French pul f six from the rays of the sun, and 
building,—of which characte leed Ceylon is « | bout bv the 
h whole structure partak nativ ior t é 
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POLITICAL 


Sravre or THE Country.—The 


rccounts of the revenue publishe d 


during the last month are very 
ratifying. Thouvh in the as- 
SeESS¢ d taxes, and some othe r 


branches of the revenue, there is 
a small decre ase, yet the total 


amount of the receipts for the 


quarter just expire d exceeds those 
of the corr« sponding quarter, In 
1825, by upwards of 140,000/. 
Ihe increase is principally in the 
Customs and Excise and the 


close of the year being usually the 
dulle St, 1t 1s 
must 


time when trade is 
evident that 
have expe rie nce d a consid rable 


our commerce 
revival, before so material an al- 
tak n place 
The 


manufac turing 


teration could have 
precisely in that pe riod. 
accounts from the 
districts have late ly been favour- 
able, and encourage the hope, 


that in a short time our labour- 
ing population will be in full em- 
ployment. This is, indeed, the 
most distressing season of the year 
to all classes: but to those who are 
destitute of the means of providing 
the necessaries of life, it is absolute 
misery. It may be fairly expected 
that the sums raised by His Ma- 
jesty’s Letters to his Clergy willbe 
found sufficient to administer re- 
lief to their present necessities ; 
and before funds are ex- 
hausted, they will probably again 
have means of supporting their 
families by their labour. 

But, whilst the 
prospects of the nation begin to 
brighten, the “ Christian Remem- 
brancer” must not neglect to re- 


these 


commer< ial 


mind those who have so largely 

contributed 

that they take warning from the 

trouble in which the country has 
VOL. IX. NO. Il. 


to her perplexities, 











RETROSPECT. 


been involved by their inordinate 
thirst for riches; let them cease 
from their unhappy speculations, 
which have produced the ruin of 
thousands of their fellow-subjects, 
and henceforth with 
the moderate, but steady gains 
allotted to them in thé regular 


course of trade; and, remember- 


be satisfied 


ing the distresses of the year 1226, 
let them learn to beware of covet- 
ousness, which is considered as 
idolatry, and which will, as we have 
experienced, surely bring with it 
its own punishment. 

Ture Duke or York.—By the 
death of the Duke of York, the 
country has sustained a loss that 
His 
uniform support of the Protestant 
and 


to any attempt at innovation in it, 


cannot be easily remedied. 


constitution, firm resistance 
which carried additional weight 
from his situation as presumptive 
heir to the crown, renders his de- 
mise, at this juncture, when its 
adversaries are making such stre- 
nuous efforts to undermine it, a 
misfortune which must be felt by 
all true lovers of our Church, to 
be of a magnitude that can scarce ly 
be duly estimated. In his capacity 
of Commander-in-Chief, his late 
Royal Highness rendered the most 
essential services to his country, 
by raising the British army to such 
a standard of excellence in disci- 
pline and regularity, as has not 
failed them a decided 
superiority over the troops of 
every other country — 


to give 


a supe ri- 
ority which was clearly manifested 
during the arduous struggles in 
the late war. His punctual habits 
of business, and constant attention 
to the duties of his station, which 
were continued to the latest period 
R 
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of his life, combine to make his 
removal a cause of still deeper 
regret. The Duke of Wellington 
has been appointe d to succeed the 


illustrious Prince in this high 
office. 
Penrnsuta. — The measures 


which had only been entered upon 
when we made our last report, 
have been partially carried into 
The troops 
Portugal, 


have 


when 


operation. 
arrived in and, 
the last advices were dispatched, 
had been reviewed by Sir Henry 
Clinton, previous to their march 


to join the respective divisions of 


the Portuguese army, with which 
they were int« nde d to co-opt rate. 
Their arrival had been welcomed 


with the strongest expressions of 
joy from the population, both of 


Lisbon and Oporto, where the 
benefits derived 
British counsels, valour, and in- 
tegrity, were not forgotten. 

What 


required from our brave country- 


formerly from 


active service may be 
men, we cannot at prese nt de ter- 
mine. ‘The sincerity of the at- 
tachment of the 
the new constitution seems indis- 
putable, and that the bulk of the 
people ardently wish to support 


government to 


it, is equally evident. The general 
fer ling ot the 
accordance with that of the nation, 


army is in perfect 


and has been proved by the suc 
cess with which they have opposed 
the rebels. 

To suppose that no large nun 
ber of the Portuguese were attach- 
ed to the former order of things, 
would betray a great ignorance, 
both of human nature 
and of the state of the 
in particular. In every corrupt 
and tyrannical government, the 
number of those who fatten upon 


in general, 


Peninsula 


its abuses, and thrive by its op- 


pression, must be considerable. 


All these, and such as depend 
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upon them, or share in the spoils, 
will not only be averse to any 
but anxious to revert to 
the old institution, should any 
alteration take place. But if the 
number of these has been largely 
increased by any particular regu- 
lations, and their power strength- 
by the influence of any 
religious or superstitious princi- 


change, 


( ned 


ples, they become more formidable : 
are mul- 
union is 


not only their numbers 
tiplied, but a bond of 
established, which gives vigour to 
their measures. Their resistance 
becomes more popular, and Carries 
with it an appearance of public 
interest, which it never could as- 
sume without such assistance. 
Now this is precisely the case 
in the In the former 
war, the priests dreaded the influ- 
ence of France as hostile to their 


Peninsula. 


establishment, and pre ferred an 
alliance with here tics, who would 
not meddle with their church, to 
a nominal Roman-catholic power, 
which certainly would interfere 
with it. When Ferdinand returned, 
both they and the nobility sup- 
ported him against the constitu- 
tion, because the free discussion, 
allowed or encouraged by the lat- 
ter, would have inevitably proved 
hostile to the particular interests 
of both. 


now 


The same principles are 
in action in both the penin- 


sular kingdoms. The Church in 


each is adverse to a reformation 
in the State, because it must be 
attended with one in religion: 


history uniformly proves it. Po- 
pery and liberty can never unite: 
where the latter rears her standard, 
the former overturn it, or 
fall itself: and it requires no gift 
of prophe cy to foresee that if the 
new constitution is established in 
Lisbon, a few years will add Por- 
tugal to the number of Protestant 


must 


countries. 
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Of this the Popish hierarchy 
are fully sensible, and, accordingly, 
are united on both sides the fron- 
tier to maintain their cause. In 
Spain they are strengthened by the 
nobility, who fear lest they lose by 
a change. 
not attached to the popular cause, 
are at least prevented from actively 
opposing it by their being made 
Peers of Parliament, a measure 
which secures to them a portion 


of power, and the enjoyinent of 


considerable privileges, and also 
by the estates which many of them 
possess in the Brazils, the security 
of which might be endangered by 
any open act of rebellion. The 
opposition, therefore, is chiefly 
confined to thi priests and their de- 
pendents. But then it is support- 
ed by the ecclesiastcial influence 
of the neighbouring state, in which 
that influence is paramount to all 
others ;—which and con- 
trouls the there ; 

which extends even into France, 
and continually exerts itself to the 
same purpose. Ferdinand him- 
self is not formidable; he is weak, 
and, like other weak men, violent 
and obstinate; but his fears may 
be operated upon, and his com- 
pliance forced. ‘That of the priest- 
hood is different: accustomed to 
intrigue, and patiently to await the 
result, they will persevere and 
suit their to their cir- 
cumstances; they have able men 
occupying high stations amongst 
them; and the morality of the 
church of Rome has never been 


directs 
government 


measures 


an impediment to the schemes of 


her sons when directed to her own 
aggrandizement. Hence the trai- 
tors in Portugal are supported by 
the revenues of the church in 
Spain. 
ecclesiastical property have been 
supplied to enable these exiles to 


In Portugal, these, if 


Eight millions of reals of 


disturb the peace of their native 
land. The Spanish clergy reproach 
Ferdinand for his indecision, and 
throw every obstacle in the way 
of the negociation, and pursue 
every measure calculated to pro- 
mote a counter-revolution, or to 
cherish a spirit of insubordination 
in Portugal. Their are 
powerful, but we trust they will 
be firmly and wisely resisted. The 
traitors have not been repulsed ; 
but they have gained no advantage 
permanent ° 


means 


that promises to be 
and when the divisions of the allied 
troops come in contact with them, 
they must be immediately driven 
back. That they will 
shelter in Spain we cannot doubt ; 
but that shelter will be covered by 
some subterfuge, similar to those 
them 


receive 


with which she 
with arms and ammunition. 

The 
withdrawn from Madrid, and are 
on their return to France. Should 
they be followed by the remaining 
troops of that nation, the internal 
peace of Spain will be placed in 


supplied 


Swiss guards have been 


a very precarious situation; and 
however unwilling the present au- 
thorities may be to acquiesce in the 
establishment of a new constitu- 
tion in Portugal, we are persuaded 
they will give way rather than 
openly face the danger that pre- 
sents itself. They have not suf- 
fered the British minister to leave 
Madrid; and though the tone 
assumed by Ferdinand is lofty, 
yet he has given no pledge, either 
by word or deed, that can be 
as security for his 
future conduct. He will most 
probably concede; but those who 
watch for the welfare of Europe 
his counsel- 


considered 


remember that 
(it mav be said rulers 


will 
lors will 
not fail, as soon as a favourable 


moment arrives, to resume their 
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former line of policy, and repre- 
sent his concessions as forced, and 
therefore not binding. 

An alarm has prevailed that 
France is about to break her 
neutrality, and enter into the de- 
signs of Spain with regard to 
Portugal, from the sudden visit 
of Prince Polignac to his native 
country. It would rather appear 
that he had returned for the trans- 
action of private business, taking 
advantage of the absence of Mr. 
Canning from the seat of govern- 
ment, as a time when his non- 
residence in London would not 
interfere with public affairs. 

Rome. — The last month has 
furnished information from Rome, 
which must convince all but the 
most prejudiced persons that the 
tyrannical character of the papacy 
is still unchanged. ‘Iwo edicts 


have been issued and carried into 
execution; the one forbidding 
Jews to receive any service what- 
ever from a Christian, and the 
other restoring the use of sanctu- 
aries. The former is merely a 
petty display of arbitrary power, or 
a persecuting spirit: and though a 
vexatious interference in the rights 
of private life, yet, as it chiefly 
turns upon the lighting fires and 
candles on Saturdays, will produce 
in that warm climate, except in 
cases of sickness, no serious in- 
convenience, whilst it strongly 
points out what manner of spirit 
influences the head of the Romish 
government. The other exalts 
the temporal dignity of the church 
at the expense of the civil autho- 
rity; but it exhibits in a striking 
light the total disre gard of that 


establishment to any principles of 
morality and good order, when 
even in this enlightened age it can 
adopt a measure conducive to ren- 
dering the eeclesiastical states the 
resort of ruffians and criminals of 
every description for no other pur- 
pose but to magnify the spiritual 
above the temporal power. 
Java.—-The Javanese, under the 
mild influence of British govern- 
ment, were amongst the most or- 
derly of her eastern subjects. 
Since the restoration of that island 
to the Dutch, and the renewal of 
those arbitrary and oppressive 
measures, which have invariably 
accompanied the exercise of do- 
minion in the hands of that nation, 
these have rebelled and followed 
up their exertions for the recovery 
of their liberty with so much vigour 
and success, that only Batavia and 
its immediate dependencies can be 
said to remain under European 
controul. The government of the 
Netherlands is making great exer- 
tions for the support of its autho- 
rity in that quarter, and ships of 
war croasvded with soldiers have 
been hastened thither. ‘The exact 
number of these are not known; 
but out of four, carrying nearly 
six thousand men, only one is 
known to have proceeded safe 
down the English Channel; ano- 
ther is reported to have been lost, 
and all hands to have perished ; 
the other two have been wrecked 
on their own coasts, when on the 
point of sailing, and the greater 
part of the crews perished; of 
fourteen hundred persons on board 
one of these, nine hundred were 


. 
drowned. 
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